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To  His  Excellency  ABIRAM  CHAMBERLAIN, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30th,  and  for  the  year  in 
other  matters  ended  November  30,  1904. 

Very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  A.  HOPSON, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College: 

Herewith  I  have*the  honor  of  presenting  the  1903-1904 
annual  reports  of  members  of  the  College  Faculty,  together 
with  the  Treasurer's  report  and  the  certificate  of  the  State 
Auditors  approving  it.  The  second  part,  or  more  than  half 
of  this  report,  consists  of  the  College  Catalogue  for  1904-1905, 
in  which  are  recorded  the  names,  addresses,  and  present  occu- 
pations of  our  graduates,  the  full  roster  of  students  for  the 
calendar  year  covered  by  the  report  —  December  1,  1903,  to 
November  30,  1904,  a  full  description  of  the  courses  of  study 
now  provided  here,  and  a  condensed  account  of  the  growth  of 
our  institution  and  its  present  resources. 

We  have  found  no  abatement  of  interest  in  the  Connecticut 
land-grant  college.  On  the  contrary,  the  past  year  has  brought 
an  unusual  volume  of  inquiries  regarding  our  institution  and 
its  wprk.  So  many  applicants  had  previously  qualified  for 
admission  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  a  bulletin  to 
Connecticut  and  neighboring  newspapers  canceling  our  August 
entrance  examinations,  usually  held  at  Hartford,  New  Haven, 
Danbury,  and  Norwich.  Before  the  present  fall  term  opened 
all  available  boarding  accommodations  at  Storrs  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  we  had  a  waiting  list  of  applicants  for  the  fall  of 
1905.  Our  growth  in  number  of  applicants  has  been  gradual 
but  steady,  until  now  we  cannot  receive  all  whd  would  be 
pleased  to  enter. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  accurately  our  loss  of  possible 
students  from  lack*of  suitable  dormitory  facilities.  That  it 
has  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  been  heavy  is  beyond  ques- 
tion.    Some  of  our  students  have  consented  to  almost  im- 
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possible  living  conditions,  in  order  to  be  admitted.  They  have 
consented  to  live  three  in  a  room  in  several  cases,  and  even 
eight  in  a  room  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  laboratory,  which 
now  for  the  third  year  has  been  fitted  up  with  a  ward  of  beds, 
to  receive  part  of  the  dormitory  overflow.  When,  in  answer 
to  inquiries,  one  is  obliged  very  early  in  the  year  to  begin  to 
reply :  "  We  have  no  room  to  offer  your  son,  but  if  he  applies 
at  once  we  can  give  him  a  mattress  and  iron  bedstead  in  a 
room  which  he  must  share  with  seven^  other  students,"  ob- 
viously no  fair  basis  exists  for  estimating  either  gains  or  losses 
by  comparing  the  final  number  of  applications  with  the  number 
of  original  requests  for  information.  The  latter  is  quite  as 
likely  to  furnish  a  true  gauge  of  growth  as  the  former.  Our 
list  of  inquirers,  covering  less  than  three  years,  now  numbers 
nearly  two  thousand. 

This  growth  of  interest  is  a  partial  reflection  of  that  wide- 
spread interest  which  in  recent  years  has  been  shown  in  all 
forms  of  industrial  education,  and  particularly  in  those  forms 
of  instruction  and  training  which  have  an  immediate  practical 
bearing  upon  the  amelioration  of  life  in  rural  communities. 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  of  the  52,489  students  in  attendance  at 
the  land-grant  colleges  in  the  different  states  and  territories  in 
1903,  3,146  were  in  four-year  courses  in  agriculture,  and  7,550 
in  shorter  courses  in  agriculture,  dairying,  horticulture,  and 
veterinary  science.  The  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  from  whose  last  annual  report  these  figures  are 
taken,  concludes  his  summary  of  the  situation  by  saying:  "  The 
importance  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
as  a  part  of  the  American  system  of  higher  education  and  re- 
search has  been  notably  shown  during  the  past  year  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  where  an  extensive  exhibit 
of  the  work  of  these  institutions  was  made  in  the  Palace  of 
Education." 

When  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  general  land-grant  college 
movement,  the  growth  of  interest  in  our  institution  will  be 
found  to  be  most  reasonable  and  promising.  Our  College  now 
may  justly  claim  a  respectable  place  among  those  institutions, 
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the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  "  grapple  with  practical 
affairs  of  everyday  life,"  and  which  are,  as  the  late  Senator 
Morrill,  their  far-sighted  founder,  was  wont  to  urge  before 
Congress  that  they  ought  to  be, 

"...     not  too     .     .     .     good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food." 

In  this  State  it  may  properly  aim  to  lead,  as  Senator  Mor- 
rill said  such  colleges  ought  to  lead,  "  in  the  highest  instruction 
asked  for  by  the  industrial  classes,  which  have  made  and  must 
keep  our  country  foremost  in  character,  wealth,  and  power 
among  nations."  Among  those  who  have  become  acquainted 
with  its  work  and  ambitions  it  is  granted,  we  believe,  without 
reservation,  that  our  College  has  won  a  true  place  in  that  great 
fraternity  of  cooperative  federal  and  state  institutions  which 
"  do  not,"  as  Senator  Morrill  said  in  1890  they  did  not,  "  lift 
the  cost  of  their  instruction  out  of  the  reach  of  the  many,  nor 
generate  habits  of  profuse  expenditure,  and  are  healthy  homes 
for  students,  especially  for  those  destitute  of  hereditary  re- 
sources, who  look  only  to  a  life  of  honorable  effort  and  labor." 
It  is,  perhaps,  only  when  the  work  of  our  institution  is  con- 
sidered as  an  integral  part  of  the  lafid-grant  college  movement 
as  a  whole  that  it  can  be  adequately  and  fairly  judged. 

For  the  proper  furtherance  of  its  work  our  College  has 
two  specific  needs  which  at  present  are  most  prominent.  It 
needs  a  new  dormitory  for  men  —  partly  for  the  suitable 
accommodation  of  its  present  students,  partly  for  the  admission 
to  its  courses  of  study  of  a  limited  number  of  new  students^ 
It  needs,  also,  a  moderate  addition  to  its  annual  State  appro- 
priation for  meeting  certain  extraordinary  expenses  which 
must  be  covered  during  the  next  two  years  in  connection  with 
economically  maintaining  its  present  plant.  These  needs  will, 
with  your  advice  and  consent,  be  presented  more  fully  later, 
pending  the  convening  of  the  next  General  Assembly. 

For  detailed  accounts  of  the  several  College  departments 
the  following  individual  reports  of  other  College  officers,  and 
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the  College  catalogue  herewith  bound  up,  will  be  found  both 
interesting  and  important. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

RUFUS  WHITTAKER  STIMSON, 

President. 


REPORT  OF  L.  A.  CLINTON,  M.S., 
Professor  of  Agronomy. 
To  Rufus  Whittaker  Stimson,  President: 

During  the  past  year  my  work  of  instruction  has  been 
along  the  following  lines:  Agricultural  Physics,  Rural  Eco- 
nomics, Farm  Crops,  Special  Lectures  to  Summer  School, 
Lectures  to  Winter  Course  Poultry  Students,  Lectures  to  Win- 
ter Course  Dairy  Students,  Lectures  at  Farmers'  Institutes 
and  Grange  Meetings  throughout  the  State,  and  answering 
numerous  letters  of  inquiry  concerning  farm  affairs. 

Agricultural  Physics.  Instruction  in  this  subject  is  given 
during  the  fall  term  of  the  Junior  year.  The  special  arrange- 
ment by  which  graduates  of  high  schools  can  come  and  enter 
the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year  is  proving  most  satisfactory. 
Each  fall  we  secure  a  number  of  students  who  are  well  quali- 
fied to  take  up  this  work,  and  these  students,  with  those  who 
have  taken  the  previous  two  years  course  in  the  College,  form 
a  class  of  considerable  size.  The  text-book  used  is  King's 
"Agricultural  Physics."  While  this  text-book  forms  the  basis 
of  our  work,  yet  it  is  supplemented  by  lectures,  and  the  three 
weeks  of  the  term  after  the  Thanksgiving  intermission  are 
taken  up  entirely  with  lecture  work  on  Commercial  Plant 
Foods.  One  afternoon  each  week  is  devoted  to  field  work,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  work  of  the  classroom  is  illustrated  and 
supplemented  by  this  field  instruction. 

Rural  Economics.  Instruction  in  this  subject  is  given 
during  the  winter  term  of  the  Senior  year,  and  is  given  entirely 
by  lectures,  as  there  is  no  text-book  at  the  present  time  which 
is  adapted  to  our  needs.  Among  the  subjects  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  course  are  the  keeping  of  farm  records,  farming 
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as  an  occupation,  selection  and  purchase  of  a  farm,  intensive 
and  extensive  farming  compared,  farm  roads,  farm  buildings, 
crop  rotation,  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  farms,  and 
the  marketing  of  farm  products.  The  length  of  time  which  is 
devoted  to  this  work  is  too  brief  to  cover  all  of  the  subjects 
as  fully  as  they  should  be  covered,  and  yet  the  various  sub- 
jects are  treated  quite  fully  and  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

Farm  Crops.  Instruction  in  this  subject  is  given  during 
the  spring  term  of  the  Senior  year,  and  consists  entirely  of 
lectures.  While  the  various  crops  which  form  the  world's 
staple  products  are  discussed,  yet  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  Connecticut,  and  to  the 
growth  of  crops  under  these  conditions. 

The  laboratory  instruction  is  handicapped  by  not  having 
our  laboratory  for  Soil  Physics  work.  The  large  number  of 
students  requires  that  the  room  which  is  to  be  fitted  up  as  a 
laboratory  should  be  used  as  a  dormitory.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  the  near  future  dormitory  room  may  be  otherwise  provided, 
and  that  the  room  which  is  now  needed  for  giving  instruction 
in  Soil  Physics  may  be  available  for  that  work. 

Frequent  requests  have  been  made  for  my  attendance  at 
farmers'  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  Farm- 
ers' Institute  work  in  this  State  at  the  present  time  is  under 
the  general  direction  of  three  organizations,  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  and  the  State 
Pomological  Society.  Requests  have  come  from  all  three  of 
these  organizations,  and  in  every  case  when  possible  I  have 
attended  the  institutes  which  have  been  held  under  their  aus- 
pices. While  my  College  work  proper  is  sometimes  interfered 
with,  yet  by  attending  these  meetings  I  am  given  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  farmers  throughout  the  State  and  discuss 
with  them  problems  in  which  they  are  vitally  interested.  These 
farmers'  meetings  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the 
College  extension  work,  and  I  believe  they  are  so  looked  upon 
by  our  Board  of  Trustees  and  by  yourself. 

Farm  Management.  In  the  management  of  the  College 
farm  the  purpose  in  view  has  been  to  produce  crops  for  the 
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College  herd,  for  the  farm  stock,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  for 
the  horses  used  for  College  transportation.  Various  products 
have  also  been  sold  to  members  of  the  Faculty  and  to  the 
Boarding  Department,  and  have  brought  direct  returns  to 
the  farm.  Additional  pasture  and  mowing  has  been  secured 
through  the  renting  of  the  Valentine  farm.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  some  arrangement  cannot  be  made  by  which  the  farm  may 
be  rented  for  a  series  of  years  instead  of  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  In  the  management  of  the  College  farm  the  object  has 
been  not  only  to  produce  crops,  but  to  furnish  means  for  the 
instruction  of  students  in  the  use  of  farm  implements,  in  the 
application  of  fertilizers,  in  the  effects  of  cultivation,  and  in 
means  of  retaining  fertility.  Many  improvements  are  needed 
in  the  way  of  modern  fences,  drainage,  and  clearing  fields  from 
stones,  but  these  improvements  will  necessarily  take  time  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  labor  and  expense  involved.  A  modern 
tool-house  is  one  of  the  improvements  most  sorely  needed  at 
the  present  time.  This  is  necessary  not  only  so  that  the  tools 
can  be  properly  housed,  but  for  the  instruction  which  may  be 
given  to  students  in  the  care  and  handling  of  tools,  which  is 
not  possible  under  present  conditions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  A.  CLINTON. 


REPORT  OF  A.  G.  GULLEY,  M.S., 
Professor  of  Horticulture. 
To  Rufus  Whit  taker  Stimson,  President: 

A  large  portion  of  the  report  from  this  department  last 
year  was  taken  up  showing  the  needs  of  a  building  in  which 
to  carry  on  its  work,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
near  future  would  emphasize  the  statement.  The  present  year 
has  fully  substantiated  that  claim.  Not  only  is  the  present 
Junior  class  larger  than  usual  and  requiring  more  room,  but 
several  Seniors,  electing  horticulture,  have  also  demanded 
attention,  and  it  was  soon  demonstrated  that  we  are  absolutely 
without    the    proper    indoor    teaching    facilities    to    profitably 
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handle  such  students.  Even  much  simple  equipment  necessary, 
that  we  could  have,  we  have  to  forego  for  lack  of  room  in 
which  to  store  it.  Very  little  teaching  in  advanced  horticul- 
ture can  be  given  till  such  improvements  are  made.  Students 
are  calling  for  this  training,  and  it  will  have  to  be  provided 
at  once,  if  the  department  is  to  hold  its  own  with  other  insti- 
tutions of  the  same  class. 

Within  the  limits  as  described,  exercises  in  horticulture 
have  proceeded  much  as  in  the  past,  adding  such  branches  for 
the  elective  courses  as  it  is  possible  to  handle.  The  increasing 
growth  of  the  plantations  adds  to  the  care  of  the  department, 
but  to  the  valuable  means  of  illustration  as  well.  These  are 
now  rapidly  coming  into  fruitfulness  and  are  beginning  to  be 
sources  of  revenue. 

The  severity  of  last  winter  demonstrated  the  excellent  loca- 
tion of  the  College  for  horticultural  work.  While  the  trial 
orchard  suffered  the  loss  of  some  peach  trees,  nearly  all  the 
others  bore  a  full  crop;  and  in  the  new  commercial  orchard 
the  trees  came  through  in  good  shape  and  the  peach  and  plum 
trees  bore  heavily.  Through  the  State  at  large  severe  losses 
were  sustained.  As  a  rule,  other  tender  plants  suffered  much 
less  here  than  in  other  parts. 

The  unusually  fine  crop  of  fruit  produced  the  past  season, 
together  with  some  stored  from  last  year,  enabled  the  College 
to  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  Connecticut  fruit  exhibit  at 
St.  Louis.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  exposition  the  tables 
displayed  some  fruit  from  the  College.  It  received  in  return 
the  only  gold  medal  award  made  to  a  single  exhibitor  of  fruit 
in  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  College  duties  the  department  has 
carried  on  an  extensive  variety  test  of  sweet  corn  and  beans 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  which  the  results  will 
be  published  with  its  report. 

The  season,  while  opening  late,  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  free  from  troublesome  insects  and  diseases  for  years.  As 
a  result  nearly  all  crops  were  very  fine.  Many,  however,  were 
very  materially  damaged  by  the  hard   freeze  in   September. 
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Even  with  that  drawback  the  department  made  large  and 
creditable  exhibits  of  its  products  at  several  fairs  in  the  State, 
which  attracted  much  attention. 

The  call  for  educated  and  trained  young  men  in  horticul- 
ture has  made  positions  for  our  assistants  as  fast  as  they  have 
been  prepared  to  fill  them.  So  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Hollister,  appointed 
in  1903,  left  us  early  last  season  in  response  to  such  a  call; 
and  Mr.  Byron  Houston,  a  previous  employee  of  the  depart- 
ment, has  filled  the  position  since. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  G.  GULLEY. 


REPORT  OF  C.  L.  BEACH,  B.AGR.,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Dairying. 
To  Rufus  Whit  taker  S  tints  on,  President: 

I  present  herewith  the  report  of  my  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  Dairying. 

My  work  during  the  past  year  has  included  instruction  in 
nutrition  for  farm  animals,  history  of  dairy  breeds,  judging  of 
dairy  animals,  animal  breeding  and  dairying. 

Henry's  "  Feeds  and  Feeding  "  is  used  as  a  text-book  in 
presenting  the  subject  of  nutrition  of  farm  animals.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  principles  of  feeding,  composition 
and  adaptability  of  the  common  feeding  stuffs,  and  a  review 
of  the  feeding  trials  of  our  experiment  stations. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  dairy  breeds  are  given  in  the  fall 
term  and  in  connection  with  these  practice  is  given  in  scoring 
dairy  cattle.  Shaw's  "Animal  Breeding  "  is  used  as  a  text- 
book in  the  winter  term ;  and  the  laws  of  heredity,  variation, 
reversion,  in-breeding,  cross-breeding,  selection,  and  mating 
of  animals  are  discussed. 

In  the  spring  term  Wing's  "  Milk  and  Its  Products  "  is 
used  for  a  text-book ;  and  considerable  time  is  given  to  practice 
with  the  Babcock  milk  test,  use  of  separators,  cream  ripening, 
and  butter  making. 

During  the  winter  term  the  same  subjects  are  presented  in 
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separate  classes  to  the  short-course  students.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  our  limited  dormitory  accommodations  will  not 
permit  the  admission  of  a  larger  number  of  winter  students. 
This  department  is  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  and  inquiries 
for  young  men  who  have  had  some  experience  and  training 
along  dairy  lines.  The  short  winter  dairy  course  aims  to  fit 
students  to  occupy  positions  as  herdsmen,  managers  of  dairy 
farms,  or  butter-makers.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  men 
is  such  that  more  of  our  farmers'  sons  will  seek  to  fit  them- 
selves for  these  positions.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  advantages  of  these  winter  courses  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a  larger  number  of  the  young  men  of  our  State 
and  that  the  applicants  for  these  shorter  courses  may  be  pro- 
vided with  ample  dormitory  accommodations. 

Our  creamery  is  operated  primarily  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion and  experimentation.  A  large  number  of  machines  are 
operated  solely  for  illustrative  purposes.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  "therefore,  that  the  financial  showing  would  be  as 
good  as  if  operated  upon  a  commercial  basis  only.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  ampunt  paid  for  butterfat  and  the 
sales  of  products,  exclusive  of  skim-milk  and  buttermilk,  for 
the  year  from  Oct.  1,  1903,  to  Oct.  1,  1904: 

Receipts  for  milk,  cream  and  butter,  and  disbursements  for  milk  and 
butterfat,  from  October  1,  1903,  to  October  1,  1904: 


Month. 

Disbursements. 

Receipts. 

October,  . 

November, 

December, 

January,  . 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August,    . 

September, 

$510.61 
716.47 
708.94 
692.17 
709.84 

775.40 
601.79 
503  32 
560.71 
479.96 
446.26 
578.OI 

$634.80 
667.40 
662.66 
850.04 
758.42 
892.42 
762.39 
641.99 
628.95 
570  36 
485.85 
537.10 

$7,283.48 

$8,092.44 

i6 
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Our  herd  contains  good  specimens  and  types  of  the  four 
leading  breeds  of  dairy  cattle.  During  the  past  year,  nine 
cows  have  made  records  which  exceed  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Advanced  Registry  of  the  several  cattle  clubs. 
Six  of  these  individuals  are  animals  of  our  own  breeding.  The 
following  table  gives  the  names  and  numbers  of  these  animals, 
their  ages  at  the  beginning  of  tests,  milk,  butterfat,  and  butter 
records,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Advanced  Reg- 
istration : 


Name  and  Number 
of  Cow. 


Fay  M., 

35970     H.  F.  H.  B. 

Altoana  Pietertje  A. 

54656    H.  F.  H.  B. 

Butterfly  Maid, 

101269     A.  J.  C.  C. 

Robin  Butterfly, 

146899    A.  J.  C.  C. 

Robin  Butterfly  2d 

162567     A.  J.  C.  C. 

Robin  Butterfly  3d, 

A.  J.  C.  C. 

Polly  of  Mauchlin, 

17861     A.  B.  A. 

Stelleto, 

16706    A.  B.  A. 

Eurotas  2d, 

14067    A.  G.  C.  C. 

Lilly  Eurotas  2d, 

14131     A.  G.  C.  C. 


Record  of  Cow. 

Age  at 
begin- 

Length 

ing  of 
test 

of 
test. 

Milk, 

Butter- 

Butter, 

lbs. 

fat,  lbs. 

lbs. 

18  lb. 

full  age 

1  wk. 

5II-4 

15.629 

3.7  oz. 

full  age 

1  yr. 

13,050. 

452.03 

527.37 

full  age 

1  wk. 

243.9 

13064 

15.37 

full  age 

1  yr. 

6,698. 

463. 

540.5 

2  years 

179  dys. 

1  yr. 

4>fo2. 

292.4 

34i. 

2  years 

5  days 

1  yr. 

4,483. 

282.07 

329.08 

full  age 

1  yr. 

9,321. 

364.87 

425.6 

3  years 

42  days 

1  yr. 

6,715. 

263.13 

307. 

3  years 

230  dys 

1  yr. 

7,153. 

332.5 

388.    • 

3  years 

193  dys 

1  yr. 

7,270. 

320. 

373-3 

Requirements  for 

admission  to 
Advanced  registry 
(age  considered). 


12  lbs.  fat 
10,700  lbs.  milk 

12  lbs.  fat 

425  lbs.  fat 

260  lbs.  fat 

260  lbs.  fat 
375  lbs.  butter  and 

8,500  lbs.  milk 
280.75  l°s-  butter 
and  6,615  lbs.  milk 

310  lbs.  fat 

306.3  lbs.  fat 


This  department  is  doing  some  experimental  work.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  four  bulletins  have  been  published.  The 
writer  has  reviewed  the  work  of  this  station  along  the  line  of 
feeding  more  or  less  protein  to  dairy  cattle.  The  results  have 
been  discussed  in  a  paper  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
station  of  this  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  L.  BEACH. 
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REPORT  OF  FRED  MUTCHLER,   Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Nature-Study  Pedagogy,  and  Curator 
of  the  Museum. 

To  Rufus  Whittaker  Stimson,  President: 

The  report  from  this  department  must  necessarily  be  brief, 
inasmuch  as  my  work  began  with  the  opening  of  the  present 
year.  Courses  are  offered  as  follows :  Elementary  Geology, 
Zoology,  Ornithology,  Entomology,  and  Psychology.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  college  year,  and  during  the  summer 
school  for  teachers,  we  purpose  to  devote  a  considerable  part 
of  our  time  to  Nature  Study  and  its  adaptation  to  the  public 
school  curriculum. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRED  MUTCHLER. 


REPORT  OF  E.  H.  LEHNERT,   B.S.,  D.V.S, 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  Physiology,  and  Animal 
Husbandry. 

'£To  Rufus  Whittaker  Stimson,  President: 

Under  the  recent  adjustment  of  curriculum  the  time  allotted 
to  the  work  in  Veterinary  Science  is  fairly  adequate,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  desired  to  go  deeply  into  the  technical  parts  of  the 
science. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
partial  use,  at  least,  of  a  text-book  in  this  line  of  work  is  pro- 
ductive of  good  results,  the  main  difficulty  being  to  secure  a 
suitable  book.  We  are  at  present  using  Dr.  Reynolds'  work, 
prepared  especially  for  Minnesota  agricultural  students.  Al- 
though this  work  does  not  just  meet  the  requirements  in  New 
England,  it  is  certainly  the  best  work  of  its  kind  to  date. 

Our  work  in  the  study  of  breeds  has  not  been,  perhaps,  all 
that  could  be  desired,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  seriously 
handicapped  by  not  having  at  hand  typical  representatives  of 
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all  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  horses  we  have  good  representative  animals, 
or  can  see  them  near  at  hand.  The  time  given  to  this  work 
would  be  much  too  short  had  we  proper  material  to  work  with. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  College  purchase  two  pairs  of  steer 
calves,  representatives  of  prominent  beef  breeds,  —  these  steers 
to  be  raised  and  worked  on  the  farm  until  such  time  as  it 
became  necessary  to  dispose  of  them  for  beef.  Other  similar 
calves  could  then  be  purchased.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
method  would  be  far  more  economical  than  the  purchase  of 
thoroughbred  bulls,  and  attempting  to  breed.  At  any  rate  the 
expense  would  not  be  great,  and  the  value  of  living  specimens 
for  class  work  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

In  the  study  of  Physiology,  the  devoting  of  one  afternoon 
a  week  to  work  in  histology,  the  practical  manipulation  of  the 
microscope,  and  small  dissections,  have  improved  the  standard 
of  work  greatly. 

In  practical  horse-barn  work  every  opportunity  is  given  the 
student  to  become  familiar  with  the  management  and  care  of 
the  horse  in  the  stable  and  in  the  harness.  In  general  the  time 
given  to  this  work  seems  to  be  well  spent.  ^ 

The  veterinary  department  is  represented  in  the  summer 
school  by  a  series  of  three  or  four  talks  on  domesticated  ani- 
mals. The  teachers  are  all  more  or  less  interested,  especially 
in  horses  and  dogs. 

This  department  has  exhibited  during  the  year  at  several 
fairs  and  agricultural  meetings,  a  case  containing  specimens 
of  bone  diseases  (spavins,  ringbones,  etc.),  models,  and  charts. 
At  the  Stafford  fair  this  exhibit  received  a  special  diploma. 

During  the  year  the  College  live  stock  has  been  in  good 
general  health,  although  more  or  less  frequent  attention  to 
it  is  necessary. 

The  remodeling  of  the  horse-barn  has  so  far  progressed 
that  we  now  have  a  modern  stable,  well  equipped,  lighted,  ven- 
tilated, and  drained,  and  when  completed  will  in  every  way 
answer  our  needs   for   some  years  to  come.     We  now  have 
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stall-room  for  all  the  College  animals,  as  well  as  accommoda- 
tions for  patients  and  the  horses  of  visitors. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

E.  H.  LEHNERT. 


REPORT  OF  E.  A.  WHITE,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Botany,  Forestry,  and  Landscape  Architecture. 

To  Rufns  Whittaker  Stimson,  President: 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  report  of  the 
departments  of  Botany,  Forestry,  and  Landscape  Architecture : 

Botany.  The  class-room  work,  as  outlined  in  the  Course 
of  Study,  has  progressed  satisfactorily  during  the  past  yean 
The  large  number  in  the  second  class,  with  limited  laboratory 
facilities,  necessitated  a  division  into  two  sections,  which  in- 
creased considerably  the  number  of  teaching  hours.  Two 
members  of  the  third  year  class  were  given  a  course  in  crypto- 
gamic  botany  throughout  the  year,  and  one  fourth  year  student 
has  been  doing  more  advanced  work.  During  the  spring  term 
a  thorough  study  of  the  native  flora  was  made  and  very  satis- 
factory herbariums  were  presented  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
In  order  to  bring  the  student  more  closely  in  touch  with  the 
growing  plant,  and  to  increase  his  powers  of  observation,  as 
much  field  work  was  introduced  this  term  as  the  limited  time 
permitted. 

The  course  of  lectures  before  the  Summer  School  was 
given  to  the  majority  of  those  enrolled.  Two  lectures  were 
given  each  day,  and  occasionally  three  were  necessary  to  cover 
the  work  outlined.  The  close  of  this  term  completed  my  third 
year  of  lectures  before  the  Summer  School,  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  very  kindly  granted  me  leave  of  absence  for  the  first 
six  weeks  of  the  fall  term.  This  time  was  very  profitably  spent 
in  special  research  work  in  the  laboratories  of  Professor  G. 
F.  Atkinson,  professor  of  botany,  Cornell  University ;  Dr.  C. 
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H.  Peck,  state  botanist  of  New  York;  and  Dr.  L.  M.  Under- 
wood, professor  of  botany,  Columbia  University.  The  cordial 
hospitality  of  these  gentlemen  is  greatly  appreciated. 

A  report  of  the  hymeniales  of  Connecticut  for  the  State 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  is  now  in  progress, 
and  will  probably  be  published  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  text-book  used  during  the  past  few  years  has  not 
proved  wholly  satisfactory.  Atkinson's  "  Elementary  Botany," 
therefore,  was  introduced  this  term,  and  promises  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  botanical  work  in  our  institution.  This  text- 
book is  supplemented  by  considerable  lecture  work. 

The  botany  work  of  the  present  College  year  has  opened 
with  good  prospects.  Eighteen  of  the  second  year  class  and 
six  of  the  third  year  class  are  taking  the  prescribed  course. 
Two  have  elected  third  year  work  and  one  the  fourth  year 
work. 

Forestry.  Throughout  the  winter  term  instruction  was 
given  the  members  of  the  fourth  year  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural courses  in  practical  and  theoretical  work  in  Farm 
Forestry.  I  would  suggest  that  in  addition  to  the  three  hours 
of  lecture  work  now  scheduled,  one  laboratory  period  each 
week,  covering  two  hours,  be  added  to  the  required  number 
of  hours.  The  lack  of  a  laboratory  period  prevents  much  prac- 
tical field  work  which  should  be  given :  work  in  thinning,  trim- 
ming, and  forest  mensuration. 

One  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  was 
given  advanced  work  in  Forestry  during  the  entire  year. 

Landscape  Architecture,  Theoretical.  As  stated  in  my 
last  report,  it  is  regretted  that  no  hours  in  the  regular  course 
are  assigned  to  this  subject.  Our  students  should  be  taught 
at  least  the  principles  governing  the  ornamentation  of  farm 
and  village  homes,  and  given  some  knowledge  of  town  and 
village  improvement. 

Practical.  The  work  of  bringing  the  many  rough  and  un- 
sightly sections  of  our  campus  into  artistic  harmony  has  pro- 
gressed slowly.  Not  everything  that  is  crude  lacks  beauty, 
but  there  still  remain  many  rough,  rocky  corners  on  the  Col- 
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lege  grounds  which  should  be  graded.  A  drive  around  the 
College  pond  is  slowly  nearing  completion,  and  nearly  one 
thousand  red  and  white  pines  were  planted  last  spring,  on 
ground  too  rocky  ever  to  be  of  value  except  for  tree  growth. 
Nearly  every  tree  planted  has  lived  and  has  made  a  rapid 
growth  during  the  past  season. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  A.  WHITE. 


REPORT  OF  C.  A.  WHEELER,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 

To  Rufus  Whittaker  Stimson,  President: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  make  my  eighth  annual  report. 
The  subjects  under  my  care  are  Mathematics,  Surveying,  Free- 
hand Drawing,  and  Bookkeeping;  and  my  courses  are  un- 
changed in  number  from  last  year,  except  that  I  am  giving  an 
extra  course  in  Surveying  of  two  hours  a  week  during  the 
fall  term  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  small  class  of  students  who 
are  looking  towards  surveying  or  civil  engineering  as  a  future 
occupation. 

Thq  number  of  students  who  took  the  third  year  Survey- 
ing, of  the  spring  term,  was  so  large  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  unaided  to  direct  their  work  to  their  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  as  my  schedule  of  teaching  hours  was  already  a 
somewhat  full  one,  it  was  undesirable  that  I  should  meet  the 
class  in  divisions,  thereby  doubling  my  work.  This  problem 
was  solved  through  my  securing  an  assistant,  Mr.  Shurtleff 
of  the  fourth  year  class,  whose  services  were  timely  and  effi- 
cient. It  is  a  problem,  however,  likely  to  be  presented  again, 
inasmuch  as  our  classes  —  especially  the  upper  ones  —  are 
larger  than  heretofore.  As  bearing  upon  the  need  of  an  assist- 
ant and  a  separation  of  the  class  into  squads  which  can  be 
thoroughly  instructed,  I  will  state  that  during  the  five  summers 
in  which  I  have  been  connected  with  the   surveying  course 
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given  in  another  institution,  the  largest  number  of  students 
per  instructor  was  eleven,  when,  this  year,  one  hundred  and 
ten  men  were  directed  by  ten  instructors.  In  other  years  as 
few  as  five  students  have  had  the  attention  of  one  teacher.  In 
that  instruction  the  work  is  continuous  throughout  the  day, 
.  and  after  a  start  has  been  made  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher 
diminish,  whereas  in  ours,  the  period  being  short  and  the 
need  of  covering  a  variety  of  operations  in  a  limited  time  great, 
there  are  additional  reasons  why  our  course  in  third  year  Sur- 
veying should  be  so  conducted  as  to  count  most  for  the  stu- 
dents' education  in  that  subject. 

Our  facilities  for  teaching  road-making  have  been  increased 
by  the  purchase  of  seventy-five  lantern  slides  of  good  roads 
in  various  parts  of  this  and  other  countries. 

The  most  radical  change  in  my  work  has  been  in  the 
teaching  of  Free-hand  Drawing.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
one  teacher  should  be  expert  in  many  subjects.  A  good  teacher 
of  drawing  should  himself  be  able  to  draw  well,  but  to  do  this 
and  to  paint  well  is  a  matter  of  many  years'  practice.  The 
amount  of  teaching  to  be  done  here  in  this  subject  does  not 
justify  the  employment  of  a  special  teacher  thoroughly  quali- 
fied to  teach  it.  Free-hand  drawing  is  not  a  branch  of  mathe- 
matics, and  although  it  is  useful  in  surveying,  it  is  just  as 
closely  related  to  other  subjects.  Nevertheless,  excepting  for 
one  term,  no  other  teacher  has  been  found  to  instruct  in  draw- 
ing, and  as  the  need  of  this  course,  because  of  its  relation  to 
other  courses,  has  been  repeatedly  pressed  upon  me,  the  past 
year  was  an  opportune  time  to  give  considerable  attention  to 
it.  The  result  was  an  abandonment  of  my  former  methods 
and  an  attempt  to  correlate  the  Drawing  with  other  subjects, 
especially  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Botany.  All  draw- 
ings are  now  made  from  objects,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  stu- 
dent may  learn  to  draw  as  well  from  pumpkins  and  potatoes 
as  from  plates  and  plaster  casts,  and  that  an  agricultural  stu- 
dent may  find  more  pleasure  and  profit  in  so  doing.  During 
the  spring  term,   1904,  the  subjects  were  botanical,  and  the 
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drawings,  at  first  in  pencil,  were,  after  the  fourth  lesson,  made 
with  pencil  in  outline  and  then  finished  in  water-colors. 

The  list  of  subjects  and  dates  of  lessons  were: 

1.     Seeds,  April  nth. 


Early  germination,  April  18th. 

Seedlings,  marigold,  petunia,  lilac  buds,  April  25th. 

Stems,  lilac,  horse  chestnut,  Austrian  pine,  May  2d. 

Radish,  geranium  petals,  May  9th.    , 

Fuchsia,  May  16th. 

Clover  leaf,  apple  twig,  May  23d. 

Pansy,  maple  leaf,  June  6th. 

The  best  drawings  for  the  term  were  made  by  Mr.  Barnard 
(6),  Mr.  L.  Laubscher  (2),  Mr.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  W.  Walker. 

During  the  fall  term,  1904,  up  to  the  time  of  this  report, 
the  following  subjects  have  been  given: 

1.  Apple  twig  and  leaves  (outline),  September  28th. 

2.  Apple  twig  and  apples  (shaded),  October  5th. 

3.  Three  type^  of  apples :   long,  round,  flat,  October  12th. 

4.  Three  types  of  carrots :    long,  intermediate,  stubby,  Octo- 

ber 19th. 

5.  Three  types  of  beets:   long,  round,  flat,  October  26th. 
The  best  drawings  by  this  new  class  have  been  made  by 

Mr.  Gould,  Mr.  Farrand,  and  Mr.  Griswold. 

Lessons  three,  four,  and  five  seem  to  indicate  that  fruits 
and  vegetables,  like  all  Gaul,  are  separated  into  three  sub- 
divisions, and  it  is  the  study  of  these  types  that  gives  good 
practice  in  drawing  as  well  as  some  training  in  a  horticultural 
way.  Sections  of  the  apple  longitudinally  and  transversely  as 
to  the  core  show  quite  as  much  variation  in  the  size  of  the 
core  and  of  the  surrounding  rings  as,  in  the  general  shape,  is 
shown  by  the  fruit  itself.  In  shading,  the  rough  surface  of 
the  carrot  and  the  smooth  skin  of  the  beet  furnish  a  sufficient 
contrast. 

Drawing  has  been  added  to  the  work  of  the  winter  term, 
and  my  plan  is  to  work  in  pencil  drawings  during  that  term 
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also,  going  from  simple  to  more  complex  subjects,  and  in  the 
spring  term,  as  indicated,  to  use  water-colors,  not  only  to  give 
a  better  reproduction  of  an  object,  but,  through  variation  of 
the  medium  in  which  we  work,  to  lend  more  interest  to  the 
study.  And  so  I  am  trying  to  make  this  course  progressive, 
interesting,  and  useful. 

In  connection  with  Free-hand  Drawing  I  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge my  indebtedness  to  those  who  have  helped  me:  to 
Professor  Ozias  Dodge,  director  of  the  Norwich  Art  School, 
for  suggestions  on  the  course  as  a  whole;  to  Professor  White, 
for  his  cheerful  cooperation  in  furnishing  botanical  subjects; 
and  to  Professor  Gulley,  who  has  supplied  the  horticultural 
subjects  and  has  pointed  out  their  types. 

During  Professor  White's  leave  of  absence  I  have  taken 
the  second  year  class  one  hour  a  week  extra  in  Geometry,  and 
have  in  this  way  made  a  better  beginning  of  the  year's  work 
than  was  possible  with  previous  classes.  My  experience  and 
observation  lead  me  to  think  that,  with  classes  as  fully  occu- 
pied as  ours  are,  the  more  carefully  and  completely  a  teacher 
covers  his  subject  in  his  class-room,  and  the  less  work  he  re- 
quires to  be  done  outside  of  it,  the  more  successful  his  course 
is  likely  to  be.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  teacher  should  teach, 
and  not  merely  conduct  a  "  quiz  "  upon  the  lesson ;  or,  in  this 
subject,  that  he  should  reason  with  his  class  until  the  methods 
of  Geometry  are  comprehended  by  his  students. 

The  quality  of  the  work  of  my  fourth  year  class  in  Analytic 
Geometry  is  such  as  to  merit  commendation. 

One  student  in  the  fifth  year,  who  has  already  spent  two 
terms  on  Calculus,  is  continuing  that  subject  this  year,  with 
the  expectation  of  covering  completely  Osborne's  "  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus."  As  he  intends  to  take  a  course  else- 
where in  civil  engineering,  this  study  gives  the  sort  of  disci- 
pline that  he  will  need  and  knowledge  of  value. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  year  now  closing  to  speak 
by  invitation  at  a  good  roads  meeting,  and  to  outline  to  the 
Summer  School  students  some  of  the  interesting  features  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
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The  average  number  of  students  per  class  is  now  about 
twelve,  varying  from  twenty-six  in  the  first  year  class  to  four 
in  a  fourth  year  class  which  is  elective. 

During  a  portion  of  the  past  year  I  have  conducted  a  Satur- 
day morning  exercise,  in  which  I  have  met  students  in  any 
of  my  subjects  who  needed  help.  In  respect  to  such  aid  the 
advantages  here  are  exceptional.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the 
number  of  conditioned  students  in  my  subjects  is  small,  less 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  gratification  with  the  overflowing 
attendance  of  students  and  with  their  generally  good  character 
and  ability,  my  gladness  for  the  rich  blessings  of  scenery  and 
climate  which  are  ours,  and  my  enjoyment  of  my  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CHARLES  A.  WHEELER. 


REPORT  OF  H.  R.  MONTEITH,  B.A., 
Professor  of  History,  Civics,  Latin,  and  Mathematics. 

To  Rufiis  W hit-taker  Stimson,  President: 

The  classes  under  my  charge  have  followed  faithfully  and, 
for  the  most  part,  successfully,  the  work  assigned  to  them. 
While  some  further  modifications  may  be  necessary,  the  course 
has  proved  valuable,  and  we  may  fairly  congratulate  ourselves 
that  the  year  just  ended  has  been  a  year  of  progress. 

The  class  in  Elementary  Algebra  has  fallen  to  me.  The 
time  assigned  to  this  subject  was  given  to  good,  hard  study, 
and  the  result  was,  in  the  main,  satisfactory.  It  might  be  well 
to  follow  this  course  with  a  term's  work  in  Higher  Algebra. 
At  present  anything  like  advanced  Algebra  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  the  entire  time  allowed  by  the  schedule  for  this  study 
is  consumed  in  mastering  the  elements,  and  this  condition 
must  essentially  remain  until  the  standard  of  admission  shall 
be  raised. 

The  course  in  History  has  become  pretty  well  settled,  and 
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was,  during  the  year  just  ended,  followed  precisely  as  outlined 
in  the  Catalogue.  The  only  essential  departure  from  the  course 
of  previous  years  lay  in  placing  the  study  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year.  The 
change  has,  in  large  measure,  been  justified  by  the  result.  It 
was  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  those  students  for  whom  it 
was  particularly  desirable  —  those  taking  the  courses  in  Agri- 
culture or  Horticulture  —  would,  without  some  such  change, 
have  no  other  opportunity  for  this  most  important  study. 

Last  year  the  elective  course  in  the  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States  was,  for  the  first  time,  taken  up.  The 
course  proved,  as  was  expected,  interesting  as  well  as  profit- 
able. The  class-room  work  was,  during  the  fall  and  winter 
terms,  supplemented  by  weekly  lectures.  The  ground  covered 
by  this  course  was  that  given  in  the  Catalogue. 

The  classes  in  Elementary  Latin  covered  rather  more  than 
the  work  indicated  in  the  Catalogue.  As  the  course  was  strictly 
elementary,  and  not  in  any  way  designed  for  the  formal  study 
of  Latin,  the  pupils  were  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  forms 
and  common  constructions;  this  accomplished,  they  were  en- 
couraged to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  in  reading. 
Then,  too,  the  students  electing  this  course  were  of  those  de- 
siring to  do  work  leading  to  a  degree.  Possibly  their  zeal  in 
the  study  of  Latin  was  quickened  by  their  knowledge  that  the 
time  devoted  to  it  would  be  limited. 

Continued  experience  seems  to  demonstrate  the  advantage 
of  uniting  the  subjects  of  Civics  with  History;  in  the  same  way 
we  seem  to  be  justified  in  putting  this  most  useful  study  early 
in  the  course.  If,  in  consequence,  we  lose  somewhat  of  scien- 
tific completeness,  we  gain  in  understanding  both  of  History 
and  the  workings  of  our  system  of  government.  The  study  of 
Civics,  pursued  in  this  way,  has  never  been  lacking  in  interest, 
and  has  most  certainly  been  justified  by  the  results. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  R.  MONTEITH. 
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REPORT  OF  EDWIN  OSCAR  SMITH,  B.S., 

Professor  of  English  and  Political  Economy,  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

To  Rufus  Whittaker  Stimson,  President: 

My  work  in  English  and  Economics  has  followed  the  lines 
indicated  in  previous  reports  and  in  the  accompanying  Cata- 
logue. 

Under  present  conditions  the  athletics  of  the  male  students 
is  confined  practically  to  baseball  and  football.  For  these 
sports  a  suitable  field  is  provided,  and  the  records  of  our  teams 
against  others  of  equal  weight  and  experience  have  been  very 
satisfactory. 

However,  but  a  small  part  of  the  students  engage  in  these 
sports,  which,  besides,  occupy  only  a  part  of  the  year.  There 
is  great  need  of  a  gymnasium,  where  all  students  can  find 
facilities  for  exercise  and  bathing  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Such 
an  addition  to  our  material  equipment  would  be  a  factor  in 
the  health  and  good  order  of  the  students,  particularly  during 
the  winter  and  during  inclement  weather  generally. 

Not  the  least  commendable  feature  of  the  plans  for  the 
proposed  new  dormitory  is  the  large  basement  room,  designed 
for  use  as  a  drill-hall  and  gymnasium.  This  would  be  a  wel- 
come addition  to  our  present  facilities,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  lockers  and  baths  near  at  hand. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  O.  SMITH. 


REPORT  OF  FREDERIC  W.  PUTNAM,  B.S., 
Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

To  Rufus  Whittaker  Stimson,  President: 

The  present  College  year  opened  with  three  students  elect- 
ing third-year  work  in  Mechanic  Arts,  with  one  student  elect- 
ing fourth-year  work  in  Mechanic  Arts,  with  three  students 
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electing  six  hours  a  week  of  Mechanical  Drawing  in  connection 
with  the  General  Science  course,  fourth  year,  with  one  student 
electing  a  special  course  of  twelve  hours  a  week  of  Mechanical 
Drawing,  and  with  seventeen  students  taking  the  work  in 
Mechanical  Drawing  required  in  the  Agricultural  course,  third 
year. 

A  fully  detailed  schedule  of  the  various  divisions  under 
"  Mechanic  Arts  "  is  outlined  in  the  College  Catalogue.  Al- 
though the  work  in  Mechanical  Drawing  has  been  carried  on 
for  only  two  months,  it  is  evident  that  the  average  student  will 
be  able  to  accomplish  considerably  more  work  than  is  required 
in  the  schedule  of  this  division.  The  student  taking  twelve 
hours  a  week  of  Mechanical  Drawing  will  accomplish  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  work  to  enable  him  to  take  advanced  standing 
in  any  technical  school  in  this  particular  subject.  I  find  that 
the  three  hours  a  week  scheduled  for  the  Agricultural  students 
is  decidedly  too  little  time,  and  would  recommend  most  heartily 
that  it  be  changed  to  six  hours  a  week  next  year;  the  students 
taking  six  hours  a  week  of  Mechanical  Drawing  work  from 
notes,  blue  prints,  and  models,  so  that  no  text-book  is  required. 
Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  time  allotted  the  Agricultural 
students  for  Mechanical  Drawing,  they  are  of  necessity  com- 
pelled to  use  a  text-book.  I  much  prefer,  however,  to  give  the 
students  notes  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  take  the  work 
from  a  text-book;  but  in  this  case  a  text-book  seems  unavoid- 
able. 

This  year  the  drawing  is  being  done  in  the  room  used  for 
carpentry  work.  This  room  is  well  lighted  on  three  sides,  and 
I  find  that  it  will  do  very  well  for  the  drawing,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  me  to  use  various  shop  models  which  could  not 
easily  be  moved  to  any  other  room. 

At  present  we  have  practically  no  equipment  for  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  fourth-year  Wood  Turning,  Pattern  Mak- 
ing, and  Molding  required  in  the  schedule ;  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  before  another  year  something  may  be  done  toward 
providing  the  necessary  equipment  for  this  work. 
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Students  who  complete  our  fourth-year  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing should  take  advanced  standing  in  this  subject  in  any  tech- 
nical school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FREDERIC  W.  PUTNAM. 


REPORT  OF  THE  REV.  H.  E.  STARR,  A.M., 
Professor  of  English  and  Ethics,  and  College  Chaplain. 

To  Rufus  Whittaker  Stimson,  President: 

I  take  pleasure  in  making  to  you  the  following  report: 
It  has  been  my  duty  during  the  past  year  to  instruct  the 
Senior  class  in  English  and  Ethics.  Instruction  in  the  former 
has  comprised  a  general  survey  of  the  main  events  in  the  de- 
velopment of  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to  the  present 
day,  and  a  more  careful  study  of  the  work  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury writers.  The  students  have  also  been  required  to  do  as 
much  work  as  possible  in  English  composition.  The  themes 
prepared  have  been  corrected  and  the  corrections  explained 
to  the  writers  in  private  consultations. 

Instruction  in  Ethics  was  given  two  hours  a  week  during 
the  spring  term.  Its  aim  was  to  acquaint  the  students  with  £ 
few  fundamental  ethical  principles. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRIS  E.  STARR. 


REPORT  OF  B.  B.  TURNER,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

To  Rufus  Whittaker  Stimson,  President: 

The  earlier  part  of  the  first  year  of  instruction  under  my 
charge  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  having  been  covered  by  my 
last  report  there  is  little  more  to  be  noticed. 
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Mr.  F.  G.  Jackson  was  appointed  assistant  in  February  of 
this  year  and  resigned  in  June  to  take  up  graduate  work  in 
Harvard  University.  His  place  has  since  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Harold  R.  Wade,  also  of  Harvard. 

A  course  in  Advanced  Physics  is  being  given  this  year  to 
six  juniors  and  seniors ;  and  a  third-year  course  in  Chemistry 
adapted  to  their  special  interests  is  being  given  to  two  domestic 
economy  students. 

I  would  again  repeat  my  last  year's  suggestion  of  an  intro- 
ductory class  in  science  for  Freshmen.  Training  in  habits  of 
observation  and  close  reasoning  is  with  most  students  a  slow 
process ;  while  progress  has  been  made  with  the  students  in 
the  present  courses,  I  feel  strongly  that  much  more  could  be 
attained  if  this  training  were  extended  over  another  year  of 
the  curriculum. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  BERNARD  TURNER. 


REPORT  OF  ALBERTA  TULLIA  THOMAS, 
Professor  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  and  Lady  Principal. 

To  Ruftts  Whittaker  Stimson,  President: 

I  take  pleasure  in  making  to  you  the  following  reports : 

I.  Care  of  Grove  Cottage.  No  changes  worthy  of  men- 
tion have  occurred  in  the  management  of  Grove  Cottage.  The 
daily  and  weekly  inspection  of  each  student's  room  is  contin- 
ued and  our  standard  of  order  and  cleanliness  is  high. 

II.  Care  of  the  Young  Ladies.  We  endeavor  to  surround 
our  young  ladies  with  as  homelike  an  atmosphere  as  is  pos- 
sible. Our  aim  is  to  send  out  from  our  school  self-controlled, 
self-respecting  young  women.  The  ordering  of  our  daily  life 
here  is  arranged  with  this  thought  uppermost. 

In  our  social  affairs  at  the  Cottage  our  young  ladies  assume 
the  various  responsibilities  of  a  hostess. 
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There  has  been  no  sickness  at  the  Cottage  during  the  past 
year. 

III.     Household  Economics.     The  aim  and  scope  of  this  ; 
department  is  described  in  detail  in  the  accompanying  cata- 
logue, under  schedules  10,  II,  and  12. 

The  above-mentioned  courses  have  been  followed  for  nearly 
three  years.  That  the  young  ladies  take  an  interest  in  this 
line  of  work  is  shown  by  the  number  who  elect  course  No.  11 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year.  A  large  percentage  of  those 
who  are  special  students  elect  courses  in  this  department  also. 
Considerable  advanced  work  in  dressmaking  was  done  last  year. 

On  Commencement  Day  the  work  of  the  various  classes  was 
exhibited.  This  consisted  of  hand  and  machine-made  under- 
garments and  samplers,  dresses,  note  books,  cooked  food,  and 
a  dining  table  laid  for  a  meal.  This  created  much  favorable 
comment  and  was  very  gratifying  to  the  young  ladies  who  had 
labored  so  faithfully. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERTA  TULLIA  THOMAS. 


REPORT  OF  ANNA  W.  BROWN, 
Professor  of  English,  Elocution,  and  Gymnastics. 

To  Rufus  Whit  taker  S  tints  on,  President: 

The  courses  in  Elocution  remain  essentially  the  same  as 
when  organized  at  the  beginning  of  my  work  at  the  College  a 
year  ago.  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  all  Seniors  excepting 
agricultural  and  horticultural  students,  meet  one  hour  each 
week  throughout  the  year  for  class  instruction.  Freshmen  are 
required  to  recite  two  hours  each  week  through  the  year.  In 
the  Senior  class,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  interpretation  of 
'  different  forms  of  literature.  Advanced  problems  in  voice, 
vocal  expression,  and  pantomime  are  studied.  Each  member 
of  the  Senior  class  receives  private  training  in  the  rendering  of 
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the  term  chapel  address  and  the  Commencement  part.  The 
work  of  the  Junior  class  consists  mainly  of  platform  speaking. 
*  In  this  course  instruction  is  given  in  extemporaneous  speaking, 
in  the  rendering  of  standard  orations,  and  in  the  principles  of 
debate.  Each  member  of  the  Junior,  Sophomore,  and  Fresh- 
man classes  appears  once  each  term  in  rhetoricals.  From 
three  to  four  weeks,  according  to  the  ability  and  previous  train- 
ing of  the  student,  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  selection, 
the  instruction  in  every  case  being  private  and  looking  to- 
wards the  individual  needs  of  the  student.  In  the  Sophomore 
class,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  principles  underlying  read- 
ing aloud.  A  text-book  in  reading  is  used,  and  selected  mas- 
terpieces are  studied  and  rendered.  With  the  Freshmen  the 
work  consists  of  practice  upon  the  elements  of  platform  speak- 
ing, and  of  constant  drill  in  plain  reading.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  elementary  English  sounds  and  their  symbols,  and  to 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  words.  Members  of  the  first, 
second,  and  thjrd-year  classes  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
Hicks  prizes  in  public  speaking.  Considerable  interest  was 
shown  in  the  competition  for  these  prizes  last  year,  and  the 
speaking  done  showed  both  painstaking  effort  and  merit. 

The  Junior  class  in  English  is  pursuing  the  course  of  study 
outlined  a  year  ago.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  students  have 
shown  creditable  improvement  in  theme  writing.  With  the 
winter  term  the  class  will  begin  the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture with  the  reading  of  selected  masterpieces.  Theme  writing 
will  be  continued  through  the  year. 

The  young  women  of  Grove  Cottage  report  to  me  three 
hours  each  week  for  physical  culture.  On  pleasant  days  walks 
are  sometimes  substituted  for  gymnasium  drill,  and  in  the  late 
fall  and  winter  basket-ball  largely  takes  the  place  of  other 
physical  exercise. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ANNA  W.  BROWN. 
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REPORT  OF  W.  A.  STOCKING,  JR.,  M.S.A., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

To  Rufus  Whittaker  S  tints  on,  President: 

During  the  past  year  instruction  of  this  department  has  been 
similar  to  that  outlined  in  my  last  report.  A  laboratory  course 
is  given  during  the  fall  term  of  the  third  year  to  students  in  the 
courses  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Domestic  Science. 
This  course  is  intended  to  make  the  students  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  handling  and  studying  bacteria,  and  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  term  some  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  farm 
and  the  household,  in  which  bacteria  play  an  important  part, 
are  studied.  This  course  forms  a  foundation  for  the  other 
courses  in  bacteriology. 

Another  course  is  given  to  the  fourth-year  students  in 
Agriculture  during  the  spring  term.  This  is  intended  to  make 
the  young  men  familiar  with  dairy  problems  and  conditions 
which  result  from  the  presence  and  growth  of  bacteria.  Their 
occurrence  and  action  upon  milk  are  studied  together  with 
methods  for  excluding  and  checking  development.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  terpi  problems  of  special  interest  are  investi- 
gated by  each  student. 

Besides  those  mentioned  above,  courses  in  advanced  work 
are  offered  for  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  B.S. 
degree.  These  courses  are  designed  to  give  men  such  training 
in  dairy  and  soil  bacteriology  as  shall  fit  them  for  experiment 
station  workers. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  number  of  students  taking 
these  courses,  the  room  in  Agricultural  Hall  which  is  used  for 
this  work  is  far  too  small  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  divide 
classes  into  sections.  The  incorporation  of  a  new  gas  plant 
has  added  much  to  the  convenience  of  the  laboratory,  but  the 
room  is  much  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the  department. 

Meteorology.  A  course  of  two  hours  per  week  in  meteor- 
ology is  given  during  the  fall  term  to  the  third-year  students  in 
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Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  weather  conditions  and  changes  are 
dependent  and  their  effect  upon  the  various  problems  of  the 
farmer.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  weather  fore- 
casting necessary  to  enable  one  to  foretell  the  changes  in  the 
weather.  In  another  part  of  this  report,  under  "  Courses  of 
Study  Fully  Described/'  a  more  detailed  outline  of  these 
courses  may  be  found. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  A.  STOCKING,  Jr. 


REPORT  OF  EDWINA  MAUD  WHITNEY,  Ph.B., 
Instructor  in  German,  and  Librarian. 

To  Rufus  Whit  taker  Stimson,  President: 

Library.  The  management  of  the  Library  remains  neces- 
sarily much  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year.  We  have 
accessioned  from  October  i,  1903,  to  October  1,  1904,  424  vol- 
umes, making  a  total  of  10,101.  Of  these  203  have  been 
bought,  and  221  are  donations,  the  latter  presented  mainly  by 
the  Government  at  Washington  and  the  Connecticut  State 
Library.  We  have  also  been  able  to  obtain,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Fuller  of  Tolland,  a  number  of  rare  vol- 
umes of  the  Congressional  Globe. 

German.  German  is  now  required  for  the  course  in  prep- 
aration for  mechanical  work  and  for  the  four  years  General 
Science  Course,  and  is  an  elective  with  all  fifth  and  sixth  year 
students.  The  schedule  has  been  increased  to  five  hours  a 
week,  three  terms  in  the  year,  and  a  marked  improvement  in 
interest  and  advancement  has  been  already  observed.  It  has 
been  found  advisable  to  allow  more  latitude  in  choice  of  work, 
and  a  strictly  scientific  schedule  is  now  adhered  to  only  when 
the  majority  of  the  class  request  it.  The  additional  two  hours 
a  week  gives  time  for  practice  in  idioms  as  well  as  for  a  much 
wider  range  in  the  reading  of  German  texts,  making  the  work 
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pleasanter  and  more  profitable.  Although  the  course  is  entirely 
elementary,  there  is  now  no  reason  why  a  student  of  average 
ability  should  leave  the  College  without  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  that  most  useful  of  our  modern  languages. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWINA  WHITNEY. 


REPORT  OF  E.  D.  PROUDMAN, 
Instructor  in  Stenography,  Typewriting,  and  Penmanship. 

To  Rufus  Whittaker  Stimson,  President: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  hand  to  you  my  second  annual 
report. 

As  stated  in  my  previous  report,  on  entering  this  institu- 
tion most  of  the  students  of  the  Freshman  class  wrote  the 
vertical  system,  a  few  back-hand,  and  a  few  the  slant  system. 
In  teaching  the  free  arm  movement  it  is  first  necessary  to  over- 
come the  habits  of  writing  acquired  from  these  systems.  This 
is  accomplished  by  exercises  consisting  of  circles,  ovals,  and 
other  movements  which  require  the  hand  to  slide  along  the 
paper,  thereby  limbering  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  so  that 
the  hand  will  glide  smoothly.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the  work  of  the  Freshman  class,  some  of  the  students  becoming 
very  good  penmen. 

My  classes  in  Stenography  have  done  good  work.  One 
student,  who  started  in  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  the  previous 
year  under  the  instruction  of  Major  Yerex,  finished  the  course 
and  worked  in  my  office  this  summer  as  substitute  stenographer 
while  the  regular  stenographer  took  her  vacation.  She  did 
very  creditable  work,  and  is  capable  of  filling  a  position.  She 
is  still  pursuing  her  other  studies  and  working  as  stenographer 
for  several  members  of  the  Faculty. 

The  class  which  started  in  the  Munson  system  last  fall  is 
now  taking  dictation  and  making  good  progress. 
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My  class  in  Typewriting,  also,  did  very  satisfactory  work. 
In  the  first  examination  two  students  wrote  a  perfect  page  with- 
out spoiling  a  sheet  of  paper. 

This  fall  six  new  students  have  entered  my  classes  in  Steno- 
graphy and  Typewriting,  and  I  hope  that  I  can  make  as  good 
a  report  of  them  as  of  the  advanced  class. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  D.  PROUDMAN. 


REPORT  OF  E.  R.  BENNETT,  B.S., 
Instructor  in  Military  Science. 

To  Rufus  Whit  taker  Stimson,  President: 

During  the  past  year  all  male  students  who  were  not  physi- 
cally disqualified  have  been  required  to  devote  three  hours  per 
week  to  field  operations  in  Military  Science  The  instruction 
given  has  covered  close  order  work  in  squad,  platoon,  and  com- 
pany drill,  extended  order  drill  by  squad  and  company,  manual 
of  arms,  and  setting  up  exercises.  Target  practice  with  the 
thirty-calibre  army  rifle  was  given  during  the  spring  term. 

Dormitories  are  inspected  each  day  except  Saturday  during 
the  College  year  by  either  myself  or  one  of  the  cadet  officers. 

The  military  organization  at  present  consists  of  two  com- 
panies of  seventy-four  men  and  a  bugle  corps  of  six  men. 

All  cadets  are  required  to  wear  the  regulation  blue  uniform 
habitually  while  at  College. 

Classroom  instruction  in  military  science  was  given  the 
second-year  students  one  hour  per  week  during  the  winter  term. 

The  department  is  seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  indoor 
space  in  which  to  drill  during  the  "winter  and  in  bad  weather. 
A  suitable  armory  would  add  very  materially  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  R.  BENNETT. 
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REPORT  OF  EMMA  H.  KOLLER, 
Instructor  in  Music  and  Assistant  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

To  Rufus  Whittaker  Stimson,  President: 

As  my  report  a  year  ago  was  handed  in  after  having  taught 
only  a  short  time  in  the  College,  I  wish  to  tell  of  the  work 
done  last  year  and  say  it  will  be  conducted  along  the  same 
lines  this  year. 

The  first  year  class  had  singing  two  hours  a  week  during 
the  year.  As  singing  is  not  taught  in  the  district  schools,  many 
of  the  students  knew  nothing  about  music.  These  were  put 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  in  order  to  receive  special  attention. 
During  the  year  the  study  of  the  first  two  charts  belonging 
to  the  "  Normal  Music  Course  "  was  completed,  which  would 
mean  two  years'  work  for  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  Before 
the  year  closed  the  classes  sang  two  and  three  part  songs  from 
the  "  Normal  Music  Series  "  for  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

Piano  and  Voice  Instruction  are  elective.  The  year  began 
with  twenty  students  enrolled  for  such  instruction.  The  second 
term  many  more  students  wished  to  take  up  the  work,  but 
they  could  not  be  accommodated,  owing  to  an  insufficient 
number  of  pianos  on  which  to  practice. 

A  public  recital  was  given,  at  which  the  pupils  showed 
the  results  of  good,  conscientious  work.  Students  also  per- 
formed on  other  occasions.    - 

This  year  one  pupil  has  come  to  the  College  to  devote  her 
time  principally  to  the  study  of  music.  I  would  like  to  see 
more  such  students,  and  a  music  course  outlined  in  the  Cata- 
logue. 

My  work  as  Assistant  to  the  Lady  Principal  in  her  duties 
of  chaperonage  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EMMA  H.  KOLLER. 
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INVENTORIES 


Sept.  so,  1004 

FARM 

Live  stock, 

. 

$1,951.00 

Farm  products,     . 

. 

2,163.00 

Machinery,  implements,  1 

ools,    . 

IRY  AND  CREAMER" 

2,041.30 

DA 

Y 

Live   stock, 

. 

$4,140.00 

Equipment  and  supplies, 

POULTRY 

3,040.17 

Old  stock, 

$280.80 

Young  stock, 

42350 

Office   furniture,   . 

62.70 

Supplies,     . 

59-8o 

Equipment, 

HORTICULTURE 

350.70 

Tools  and  equipment, 

$458.65 

Fruits  and  vegetables, 

43500 

Salable  nursery  stock, 

50.00 

Greenhouse  stock, 

• 

277.60 

BOTANY,  FORESTRY,  AND  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Botany  equipment,      rj     ....  $347.10 

Forestry  equipment,         .  .  .  .  91 .50 

Landscape  architecture  equipment,       .  .  253.25 


BOARDING 


$6,15530 


$7,180.17 


$1,17750 


$1,221.25 


Equipment  and  supplies, 


$691.85 
$2,768.10 
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Wagons  and  sleighs,        .... 

$280.00 

Harness,  blankets,  and  robes,     . 

291.00 

Feed,  tools,  and  miscellaneous  equipment, 

261.00 

Horses,       ...... 

3,065.00 

MECHANICS 

$3,897.00 

Carpenter  shop  equipment, 

$69425 

Paints,  etc.,            ..... 

40.50 

Plumbing  supplies,           .... 

106.68 

Blacksmith  shop  equipment, 

27310 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

$i,ii453 

Apparatus,             ..... 

$1,050.00 

Museum,     ...... 

5,000.00 

MATHEMATICS 

$6,050.00 

Mathematical  instruments,  models,  etc., 

$1,028.69 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND 
BACTERIOLOGY 
Instruments,  models,  apparatus,  etc.,    . 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 


$2,694.15 


Physical  apparatus, 

$1,395.55 

Chemicals,              .... 

298.30 

Chemical  apparatus, 

1,442.90 

$3,136.75 

Military  equipment, 

506.93 

Grove  Cottage  equipment, 

3,021.00 

Library  books,  shelving,  and  furniture, 

20,605.00 

GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

Telephone   system, 

$350.00 

Wagon  scales,       .... 

150.00 

Fire  extinguishers, 

400.00 

Dormitory  furniture, 

i,556.6o 

Janitor's  supplies, 

147.69 

Miscellaneous  equipment,  office  furniture  anc 

I 

supplies,          4 

6,995.34 

$9,599.63 

Lands  and  buildings, 

$137,000.00 

$207,847.85 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 


REPORT  OF  E.  O.  SMITH,  TREASURER  OF  THE  CONNECTI- 
CUT AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  FROM  OCT.  i,  1903,  TO 
OCT.  1,  1904. 

Balance  of  the  State  Fund  Sept.  30,  1903,       .  $2,893.81 

Due  from  the  First  National  Bank  of  Willi- 

mantic  (suspended)   Sept.  30,  1903,  .  582.86 


Correct  balance  of  the  State  Fund  Sept.  30,  1903, 
Balance  of  the  Land  Grant  Fund  Sept.  30,  1903, 
Balance  of  the  Morrill  Fund  Sept.  30,  1903,    .        $25,891.55 
Due  from  the  State  Treasurer,  .  .  1,000.00 


Correct  balance  of  the  Morrill  Fund  Sept.  30,  1903, 
Balance  of  the  Hicks  Prize  Fund  Sept.  30,  1903, 


Disbursements. 
Cash  balance,  Sept.  30,  1903,  subject  to  check,  $29,435.81 
Due  from  the  First  National  Bank  of  Willi- 

mantic    (suspended),  .  .  .  582.86 

Due  from  the  State  Treasurer,  .  .  .     .        1,000.00 


Annual  State  appropriation  (State  Fund),     . 

Amount  appropriated  by  Board  of  Control  on 
account  of  a  deficiency  in  Land  Grant 
income),  ..... 

Amount  paid  Morrill  Fund  from  State  Fund 
to  balance  account  which  appears  above 
as  "  Due  from  the  State  Treasurer," 

Endowment  income  (Land  Grant  Fund), 

Annual  Federal  appropriation  (Morrill  Fund), 

Hicks  Prize  Fwnd, 

Interest, 

Diploma  fees, 

Miscellaneous    receipts, 

Breakage, 

Fire  losses  received, 


$1,000.00 


68.00 


$3,476.67 
609.45 


$26,891.55 
41.00 

$31,018.67 

Receipts. 


$31,018.67 
20,000.00 


1,675.00 


6,100.00 

25,000.00 

60.00 

431.83 
35.00 
618.12 
437.17 
170.85 
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Salaries  : 


Disbursements. 

Receipts. 

Officers,           ..... 

6,146.15* 

Instructors,     .            .            .            . 

22,894.23 

Lecturers,        ..... 

70345 

Departments : 

Library  and  Reading-room, 

New  books,         .... 

308.58 

Periodicals,          .... 

210.60 

Librarian's  student  assistant, 

1 1 1.22 

Other  items,       .... 

16.93 

Farm,               ..... 

5,63979 

5,183.88 

Dairy  and  Greamery, 

10,426.66 

8,189.84 

Poultry,           ..... 

1,746.93 

1,231.67 

Horticulture,              .... 

2,095.62 

1,067.08 

Forestry,  Landscape,  and  Botany,  includ- 

ing   care    and    permanent    improve- 

ment of  grounds, 

938.46 

48.55 

Horse  Barn, 

4,146.30 

4,i77.n 

French  coach  stallion  and  a  pair  of 

half-breed  French  coach  mares, . 

1,891.79 

Boarding, 

15,216.50 

12,785.88 

Military,          .            .            ... 

180.37 

Buildings : 

Brooder  house,          .... 

381.7I 

Repairs,  additions,  and  improvements  not 

elsewhere  included, 

4,834.12 

Rent,           .            . 

2l6.65 

789.36 

Fuel  and  light   (material), 

5fi3^>67 

3,455-35 

Equipment : 

Phcenix  fire  extinguishers, 

40.00 

Repairs,  additions,  and  improvements  not 

elsewhere  included, 

1,020.04 

Facilities  for  instruction: 

Apparatus,       ..... 

843.86 

Supplies,          ..... 

637-S3 

Insurance,               ..... 

38l.20 

Students'  stationery  and  supplies, 

3,077.89 

3,132.80 

Students'  laundry,            .... 

1,388.91 

1,496.52 

Medicines,              ..... 

1455 

28.00 

Pew  rent  for  students,    .... 

400.00 

*  The  salaries  here  included  are  those  of  the  secretary  and  the  auditors  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  the  president,  the  librarian,  the  chief  r,lerk,  the  stenog- 
rapher, the  bookkeeper,  and  the  boarding  department  manager  of  the  College. 
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Administration,  general : 


• 


Freight  and  express, 

Cartage  and  transportation, 

Entertainment  of  guests,     . 

Commencement, 

Telephone  and  telegraph,    .  .  . 

Traveling  expenses,  including  attendance 
at  agricultural  fairs,  farmers'  meet- 
ings, educational  conventions,  and 
meetings  of  Trustees,  . 

Printing, 

Postage,  .... 

Office  stationery  and  supplies, 

Advertising, 

Grove  Cottage  laundry  and  supplies, 

Janitor  work  and  supplies, 

Engineer,  plumber,  and  fireman,    . 

Board  allowances  as  part  salary,    . 

Unclassified  items,     . 
Balances  Sept.  30,  1904: 

State  Fund,    .         •  .  .  $3,919-47 

Land  Grant  Fund,    .  .  10.67 

Morrill   Fund,  .  .  21,719.64 

Hicks  Prize,     .  .  .  3300 


Disbursements. 
210.00 
2,516.34 

133.17 
189.76 
162.84 


724.79 

244.61 

39403 

224.22 

9756 

100.41 

1,312.18 

i,357.i8 

948.63 

216.30 


Cash  balance  Sept.  30,  1904,  subject  to  check, 
Due  from  the  First  National  Bank  of  Willi- 
mantic    (suspended), 


$25,099.92 
582.86 


Receipts. 


86.83 


$127,219.51     $127,219.51 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  2,  1904. 

This  is  to  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of  E.  O.  Smith, 
Treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1904,  and  compared  the  same  with  the  vouchers  therefor  and 
found  them  correct. 

The  amount  of  cash  in  the  hands  of  said  Treasurer  belonging  to  the 
"  State  Fund  "  at  the  opening  of  business  Oct.  1,  1904,  was  thirty-three 
hundred  sixty-nine  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  ($3,369.61). 

The  amount  of  the  "  Morrill  Fund  "  in  the  hands  of  said  Treasurer 
at  the  opening  of  business  Oct.  I,  1904,  was  twenty-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  nineteen  dollars  sixty- four  cents  ($21,719.64). 

The  amount  of  the  "  Land  Grant  Fund  "  in  the  hands  of  said  Treas- 
urer at  the  opening  of  business  Oct.  1,  1904,  was  ten  dollars  sixty-seven 
cents  ($10.67). 
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The  amount  of  the  "Agricultural  Experiment  Station   Fund "   was 
eight  hundred  ninety- three  dollars  eighty-eight  cents  ($893.88). 
JAMES  P.  BREE, 
LESTER  D.  PHELPS, 

Auditors  of 
Public  Accounts. 


SALARIES  OF  THE  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
COLLEGE  WHO  RECEIVE  MORE  THAN  FOUR  HUNDRED 
AND  FIFTY  DOLLARS  A  YEAR,  ARE  PAID  AT  THE  AN- 
NUAL RATES,  AND  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  FUNDS  HERE 
NAMED : 

From  the  Morrill  Fund  (United  States  Government  grant  of  1890)  : 


B.  F.  Koons,    . 

$583.31 

A.  G.  Gulley,  . 

2,000.00 

L.  A.  Clinton  (part  salary), 

1,500.00 

C.  L.  Beach  (part  salary),    . 

1,600.00 

E.  H.  Lehnert, 

1,700.00 

C  A.  Wheeler, 

1,700.00 

H.  S.  Patterson  (part  salary), 

1,125.00 

H.  R.  Monteith  (part  salary), 

1,400.00 

B.  B.  Turner  (part  salary), 

1,400.00 

Alberta  T.  Thomas,  . 

1,000.00 

E.  0.  Smith  (part  salary),    . 

1,200.00 

E.  A.  White,  . 

1,500.00 

H.  E.  Starr  (part  salary),    . 

400.00 

Anna  W.  Brown, 

600.00 

W.  A.  Stocking,  Jr.   (part  salary), 

650.00 

F.  H.  Stoneburn  (part  salary), 

1,000.00 

E.  D.  Proudman  (part  salary), 

800.00 

H.  L.  Garrigus  (part  salary), 

300.00 

H.  W.   Conn,  .            . 

500.00 

From  the  Land  Grant  Fund  (United  States 

Government  grant  of  1862) 

Rufus  W.  Stimson,     . 

$2,500.00 

H.  R.  Monteith  (part  salary), 

400.00 

E.  0.  Smith  (part  salary),    . 

300.00 

E.  D.  Proudman  (part  salary), 

600.00 

E.  R.  Bennett  (part  salary), 

200.00 

Emma  H.  Roller, 

500.00 

Edwina  M.  Whitney, 

,            .             700.00 

Lena  M.  Gardner, 

600.00 

Lillian  E.  Rogers, 

420.00 
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From  the  annual  State  appropriation : 

H.  S.  Patterson  (part  salary), 

$150.00 

F.  H.  Stoneburn  (part  salary), 

200.00 

H.  L.  Garrigus  (part  salary), 

300.00 

Carrie  M.  Knapp, 

600.00 

R.  W.  Roberts  (eight  months), 

400.00 

J.  N.  Fitts,       .... 

720.00 

J.   Hauschild,  .... 

771.40 

C.  H.  Copeland,          .            .       -    . 

480.00 

H.  Remson,      .... 

468.00 

CHAPTER  XXXV 

An  Act  concerning  Reports  of  State  Institutions 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Assembly  convened: 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  each  institution 
and  commission  of  this  State,  who  are  required  by  law  to  report  to  the 
Governor  or  to  the  General  Assembly,  to  give,  in  the  financial  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  contained  in  their  respective  reports,  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  salaries  paid  to  each  and  every  officer  and  em- 
ployee for  the  year  ending  with  the  30th  day  of  September  next  pre- 
ceding. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  officer  or  employee  whose 
compensation  is  less  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum. 

Approved,  March  17,  1897. 
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OFFICERS  OF 
INSTRUCTION  AND  ADfllNISTRATION 


RUFUS  WHITTAKER  STIMSON,  A.M.,  B.D. 

President 

LOUIS  ADELBERT  CLINTON,  M.S. 

Professor  of  Astronomy 

ALFRED  GURDON  GULLEY,  M.S. 

Professor  of  Horticulture 

CHARLES  LEWIS  BEACH,  B.Agr.,  B.S. 

Professor  of  Dairying 

FRED  MUTCHLER,  A.B.1 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Nature-Study   Pedagogy,   and   Curator  of  the   Museum 

EUGENE  HUGO  LEHNERT,  B.S,  D.V.S. 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science,  Animal  Husbandry,  Physiology,  and  Zoology 

EDWARD  ALBERT   WHITE,   B.S. 

Professor  of   Botany,   Forestry,   and    Landscape  Architecture 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  WHEELER,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

FREDERIC  WALLACE  PUTNAM,  B.S. 

Professor  of  Mechanic  Arts 

HENRY   RUTHVEN   MONTEITH,   B.A. 

Professor  of  History,  Civics,   Latin,  and  Mathematics 

EDWIN   OSCAR  SMITH,  B.S. 
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Professor  of  English   and   College  Chaplain 

BENJAMIN  BERNARD  TURNER,  Ph.D. 

Professor   of   Chemistry   and    Physics 

ALBERTA  TULLIA  THOMAS 

Professor  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  and  Lady  Principal 

ANNA  WEST  BROWN 

Professor  of  English,   Elocution,   and   Gymnastics 

WILLIAM  ALONZO  STOCKING,  JR.,  M.S. A. 

Assistant   Professor   of  Bacteriology 


1  Will     serve     during    the     College    year    1904-1905,     including     the      1905    -Summer 
School. 


CHARLES  KETCHAN  GRAHAM       . 

Instructor  in  Poultry  Culture 

EDWINA  MAUD  WHITNEY,  Ph.B. 

Instructor  in  German,  and  Librarian 

ERNEST  DAVIS  PROUDMAN 

Instructor  in  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and  Penmanship,  and  Chief  Clerk 

EDMUND  ROSWELL  BENNETT,  B.S. 

Instructor  in   Military   Science  and   Drill  and  Instructor-elect  for  1905-1906  in 
Geology,  Ornithology,  and  Entomology 

EMMA  ROLLER 
Assistant  to  the  Lady  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Music 

HERMAN  DEANE  EDMOND,  B.S. 

Assistant  in   Chemistry   and   Physics 

HARRY  LUCIAN  GARRIGUS,  B.Agr. 
Instructor   in   Field   Work  and   Farm   Superintendent 

BYRON  HOUSTON 

Assistant    in    Horticulture 

HERBERT  WILLIAM  CONN,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer   on    Dairy    Bacteriology 


COMMITTEE  ON  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

LOUIS  ADELBERT  CLINTON 
ALFRED  GURDON  GULLEY 
BENJAMIN  BERNARD  TURNER 
FRED  MUTCHLER 
FREDERIC  WALLACE  PUTNAM 

COMMITTEE   ON    DISCIPLINE 

HENRY  RUTHVEN   MONTEITH 
CHARLES  LEWIS  BEACH 
EUGENE  HUGO  LEHNERT 
EDMUND   ROSWELL   BENNETT 
EDWIN  OSCAR  SMITH 


Mrs.   CARRIE  MORRIS  KNAPP 

Boarding  Department   Manager 


THE'STORRS  EXPERiriENT  STATION 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 


R.  W.  Stimson 
G.  A.  Hopson 
L.  A.  Clinton 
A.  G.  Gulley 
C.  L.  Beach 


Station  Council 

Ex  officio  as  President  of  the  Conn.  Agr.  College 

Appointed  by  Board  of  Trustees 

Ex  officio  as  Director 

Appointed  by  Station  Staff 

Appointed  by  Station  Staff 


L.  A.  Clinton,  M.S.     . 
H.  W.  Conn,  Ph.D. 
W.  O.  Atwater,  Ph.D.    . 

A.  G.  Gulley,  M.S. 
C.  L.  Beach,  B.Agr.,  B.S. 

B.  B.  Turner,  Ph.D. 
W.  A.  Sto<sking,  Jr.,  M.S. 

C.  K.  Graham     . 
E.  R.  Bennett,  B.S. 
H.  L.  Garrigus,  B.Agr.  . 
W.  M.  Esten 

E.  H.  Lehnert,  B.S.,  D.V.S., 
E.  A.  White,  B.S. 
Chas.  Thom,  Ph.D. 
A.  W.  Bosworth,  B.S.    . 

T.    W.    ISSAJEFF      . 


Station  Staff 

Director 

Supervisor  Dairy  Bacteriology 

Supervisor  Nutrition  Work 

Horticulturist 

Dairy  Husbandman 

Chemist 

Assistant  Bacteriologist 

.    "        .  Poultryman 

Assistant  Horticulturist 

Assistant  Field  Experimenter 

Laboratory  Assistant 

.     Consulting  Veterinarian 

Consulting  Botanist 

Cheese  Expert,  Mycologist 

.     Cheese  Expert,  Chemist 

Expert  Cheese  Maker 
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CONNECTICUT    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE. 


CALENDAR 


1 904-1905 


The  full  College  year,  including  the  Summer  School,  covers 
forty  weeks,  and  is  divided  into  terms  of  thirteen,  twelve, 
eleven,  and  four  weeks  respectively. 


1904 

September  21, 

October 


FALL  TERM 


Wednesday,     Fall  term  begins  with  the  chapel  service 
at  7.40  a.  m. 
Inventories  of  all  departments  due. 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Reports  of  all  departments  due. 
First  Year  Rhetoricals. 
Second  Year  Rhetoricals. 


Saturday, 
Tuesday, 


1, 
11, 
November    1,  " 

44  11,  Friday, 

44  22,  Tuesday 

23,  Wednesday,  )Thankivi       Recess> 

28,  Monday,         )  s       fe 

December    9,  Friday,  Third  Year  Rhetoricals. 

44  2i,  Wednesday,     Examinations  begin. 

23,  Friday,  Fall  term  ends. 

Winter  Vacation,  ten  days. 


1905 

January 

3, 

W 
Tuesday, 

INTER  TERM 

Winter  term  begins  with  the  chapel  ser- 
vice at  7.40  a.  m. 

February 

I, 

Wednesday, 

First  Year  Rhetoricals. 

44 

15. 

»4 

Second  Year  Rhetoricals. 

1 1 

22, 

" 

Washington's  Birthday  ;  a  holiday. 

March 

8, 

i  i 

Third  Year  Rhetoricals. 

t  i 

22, 

1 1 

Examinations  begin. 

<  t 

24, 

Friday, 

Winter  term  ends. 

Spring 

Vacation,  ten  days.                       * 

10 
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1905  SPRING  TERM 

April  4,    Tuesday,  Spring  term  begins  with  the  chapel  ser- 

vice at  7  40  a.  m. 

Hicks  Prize  Essays  due  at  12  o'clock,  noon. 

First  Year  Rhetoricals. 
May  10,  "  Second  Year  Rhetoricals. 

Hicks  Prize  Essays  delivered  in  public. 

Third  Year  Rhetoricals. 

Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

fourth  Year  Examinations  begin. 
June  2,    Friday,  Prize  Readings  and  Declamations. 

Final  Examinations  begin. 

President's  Reception. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

Society  Banquets. 

Class  Day. 

Commencement. 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Meeting  of  the  Alumni,  and  the  Alumni 
Reception. 

Summer  Vacation,  June  ij  to  September  ig  inclusive. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS  IN 

NATURE  AND  COUNTRY  LIFE 

July  6,    Thursday,        Summer  School  begins  in  the  morning  at 

9  o'clock  with  a  meeting  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  School. 
4'  28,    Friday,  Summer  School  ends. 


4» 

Tuesday, 

12, 

Wednesday, 

26, 

11 

10, 

.I 

12, 

Friday, 

24> 

Wednesday, 

30, 

Tuesday, 

3i» 

Wednesday, 

2, 

Friday, 

7, 

Wednesday, 

9. 

Friday, 

ii» 

Sunday, 

12, 

Monday, 

13, 

Tuesday, 

H, 

Wednesday, 

14, 

4 ' 

14, 

(1 

1905 

September  20, 
October 


November 


2, 

10, 
i, 

3, 

16, 

22, 

27, 

December    8, 

11  20, 

'•  22, 


FALL  TERM 
Wednesday,     Fall  term  begins  with  the  chapel  service  at 
7.40  A.  M. 
Inventories  of  all  departments  due. 
Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Reports  of  all  departments  due. 
First  Year  Rhetoricals. 
Second  Year  Rhetoricals. 


Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Friday, 

Thursday, 

Wednesday, 

Monday, 

Friday, 

Wednesday, 

Friday, 

Winter  Vacation,  ten  days. 


Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Third  Year  Rhetoricals. 
Examinations  begin. 
Fall  term  ends. 
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II 


1906  WINTER  TERM 

January        2,     Tuesday,  Winter  term  begins  with  the  chapel  ser- 

vice at  7.40  a.  m. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS,  1905 

WILL    BE    HELD    AT   THE   TIMES    AND    IN    THE    PLACES    HERE    INDICATED 


June             17, 

Saturday, 

At  the  College. 

August        25, 

Friday, 

Danbury,  City  Hall,  Selectmen's  Room. 

25, 

" 

Norwich,  City  Hall,  Council  Chamber. 

25, 

* ' 

New    Haven,     Agricultural    Experiment 
Station. 

26, 

Saturday, 

Hartford,  Capitol,  Room  50. 

26, 

11 

At  the  College. 

September  16, 

At  the  College. 

ALL   AT   9    A.  M. 

NORTH 


.2   — 


tf    £ 


Floor  plans  of  the  greatly  needed  new  dormitory  for  men 


The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College 


Historical  Sketch 

In  January,  1881,  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  estab- 
lished The  Storrs  Agricultural  School,  an  institution  which  had 
its  beginnings  in  the  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Augustus  Storrs 
and  Mr.  Charles  Storrs,  his  brother,  natives  of  the  town  of 
Mansfield,  where  the  school  was  located.  The  object  of  the 
school,  as  stated  in  the  act  establishing  it,  was  the  "  education 
of  boys  whose  parents  are  citizens  of  this  State  in  such  branches 
of  scientific  knowledge  as  shall  tend  to  increase  their  proficiency 
in  the  business  of  agriculture." 

A  period  of  growth  and  development  followed,  in  which  the 
name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  The  Storrs  Agricultural 
College,  and  in  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  admitted  young 
women,  providing  for  them  education  in  such  branches  of 
knowledge  as  tend  to  increase  proficiency  in  the  art  of  house- 
keeping and  home-making. 

As  a  college,  this  institution  fell  heir  to  a  large  amount  of 
federal  income,  proceeds  from  the  Land-grant  Act  of  1862  and 
the  Morrill  Act  of  1890;  became  responsible  for  half  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  work  in  this  State,  for  which  annual 
provision  had  been  made  by  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887;  and  found 
itself  under  moral  and  legal  obligations  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ard and  the  scope  of  education  appropriate  to  the  land-grant 
colleges,  one  of  which  by  the  acceptance  of  this  federal  support 
it  had  become. 

The  name  "  The  Storrs  Agricultural  College  "  was  believed 
to  be  misleading.  It  seemed  to  designate  a  private  institution. 
Therefore,  to  make  manifest  to  all  who  might  see  or  hear  its 
name  that  this  is  a  State  institution,  maintained  by,  and 
designed  and  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens,  its  name 
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was  subsequently  changed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  The 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  the  name  it  now  bears. 

That  the  College  is  in  fact  a  State  institution  has  become 
somewhat  better  known.  It  yets  remains  to  be  discovered  by 
most  citizens  that  this  is  a  national  college  as  well,  deriving  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  its  income  from  federal  sources. 

From  the  State  the  Trustees  at  present  receive  for  the  Col- 
lege proper  $20,000,  and  for  the  Storrs  Experiment  Station 
$1,800  a  year.  From  the  National  Government  it  now  has 
the  following  fixed  annual  income:  under  the  Land-grant 
Act  of  1862,  $6,750;  under  the  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  $25,000; 
and  under  the  Hatch  Act  qf  1887,  providing  for  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  $7,500.  The  use  of  the  federal  funds  is 
limited  to  ceitain  specified  objects  —  none  of  the  first  two 
amounts  and  only  a  minute  percentage  of  the  last  can  be  used 
for  the  construction  or  repair  of  buildings  or  for  the  purchase 
of  land.  The  State  is  required  to  cooperate  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  providing  and  maintaining  a  suitable  home  for  the 
College.  A  home  has  been  furnished,  and  the  annual  income 
from  the  State  is  now  devoted  to  its  support  and  improvement. 
From  the  federal  funds  are  paid  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of 
instruction  and  administration. 

System  of  Control 

The  control  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees consisting  of  ten  members  including  the  Governor, — 
six  appointed  by  the  Senate  for  periods  of  four  years  each,  one 
elected  by  the  alumni  of  the  College  for  two  years,  one  elected 
annually  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ex  officio  a  mem- 
ber. The  Governor  is  ex  officio  President  of  the  Board.  The 
Trustees  elect  their  own  officers,  with  the  exception  of  their 
president.     They  also  elect  the  College  officers. 

The  President  of  the  College,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Trustees,  is  its  executive  officer.  He  has  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  all  departments,  and  direction  of  all  matters  pertain- 
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ing  to  the  welfare  of  the  College.  He  has  the  power  of  out- 
lining the  duties  of  each  member  of  the  institution.  He  may 
delegate  this  power  to  the  heads  of  departments.  All  are 
responsible  to  him,  or  to  those  appointed  by  him,  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duties.  The  President  of  the  College, 
furthermore,  is  charged  by  the  Trustees  with  the  duty  of  nomi- 
nating for  election  by  them,  if  approved,  professors  and  in- 
structors to  fill  vacancies  in  all  departments,  and,  upon  approval 
by  the  Trustees,  has  the  power  of  asking  for  the  resignation  of 
the  same  for  the  neglect  or  non-performance  of  duties  assigned, 
or  when  in  his  judgment  the  best  welfare  of  the  College 
demands  a  change.  Finally,  the  President  of  the  College  is 
expected  to  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
except  when  requested  otherwise  by  them,  and  has  the  privilege 
of  participating  in  all  discussions. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  is  made  up  of  officers  of  instruc- 
tion. It  holds  meetings,  when  called  by  the  College  President, 
for  the  consideration  of  courses  of  study,  cases  of  discipline, 
and  such  other  matters  as  pertain  to  the  internal  well-being  of 
the  College;  and  in  such  matters  is  advisory  to  the  President. 
All  business,  or  any  communication  of  the  Faculty  touching  the 
College  or  its  departments,  which  requires  such  action,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege; it  being  provided  that  if  h^  refuses  to  place  such  business 
or  communication  before  the  Trustees  within  reasonable  time, 
those  concerned  have  the  power  of  petitioning  direct  to  the 
Board. 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  as  a  body  and  through  special  com- 
mittees of  their  own  number,  are  thus  able  to  keep  themselves 
closely  cognizant  at  all  times  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution, 
and  constitute  a  responsible  and  effective  board  of  control. 

Present  Purpose 

As  a  land-grant  College  the  original  purpose  of  this  institu- 
tion, defined  by  the  act  establishing  The  Storrs  Agricultural 
School,  has  been  enlarged. 
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In  accordance  with  the  first  act  of  Congress,  named  before 
in  speaking  of  its  annual  income,  this  institution  is  a  College 
where  the  leading  object  is,  in  the  precise  words  of  Congress, 
"  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and 
including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  order 
to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life.^ 

Its  aim,  in  applying  the  $25,000  a  year  received  under  the 
Act  of  1890,  is  the  provision  of  instruction  in  the  following 
subjects,  specifically  mentioned  by  that  act:  "  Agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches 
of  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with 
special  reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life." 

Its  purpose,  finally,  is  to  provide  a  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  a  degree  of  excellence  so  high  as  to  warrant  its 
being  chosen  by  young  men  and  women  with  the  brightest 
minds  and  loftiest  aspirations,  yet  at  so  low  a  cost  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  grasp  of  the  poorest  boy  or  girl  who  is  strong  and 
willing  to  work. 

How  far  and  in  exactly  what  manner  these  statements  are 
true  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  courses  of  study 
offered  in  this  catalogue  and  the  terms  upon  which  they  are 
available,  —  courses  which  range  in  length  from  ten  days  to  six 
years,  which  lead  to  graduation  with  certificates  or  diplomas, 
or  the  degree  of  B.S.,  and  which  are  open  in  part  to  those  who 
have  had  a  high  school  and  in  part  to  those  who  have  had  only 
a  common  school  education.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  regu- 
lar courses  of  College  grade  are  supplemented  by  courses 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  to  improve  their 
proficiency  in  any  one  of  several  pursuits  and  professions,  but 
who  find  it  impossible  to  secure  a  full  college  education. 

And  for  the  best  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  the  College 
Faculty  is  made  up  of  specialists  in  their  several  fields  trained 
at  this  institution,  at  the  agricultural  colleges  of  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Cornell,  and  at  other  colleges,  as 
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follows :  Oberlin,  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  McGill 
University,  Brown,  Wesleyan,  Dartmouth,  Clark,  Yale,  and 
Harvard. 

Location,  Railway  Stations,  Telephone,  Telegraph,  and 

Mails 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  is  located  at  Storrs, 
in  the  town  of  Mansfield,  Tolland  County.  It  is  rather  more 
than  six  hundred  feet  above  sea  level,  therefore,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  pleasant  scenery  and  healthful  surroundings  for 
which  this  part  of  the  State  is  known.  Without  the  College, 
Storrs  would  consist  of  but  a  few  scattered  farm  houses.  The 
community,  consequently,  centers  in  the  College  —  the  whole 
being  a  little  world  by  itself  and  remarkably  free  from  those 
things  which  at  many  colleges  are  wont  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  students  and  to  dissipate  their  energies  to  no  good 
educational  purpose. 

The  College  railway  station  for  freight  and  express  is 
Eagleville,  seven  miles  north  of  Willimantic,  on  the  Central 
Vermont  Railway.  Trains  connect  at  New  London  and  Willi- 
mantic with  trains  for  this  station. 

i 

Passengers  for  the  College  may  leave  the  cars  either  at 
Willimantic  or  at  Eagleville.  The  drive  from  Willimantic 
to  the  College  is  but  eight  miles,  and  the  livery  stable  rates  are 
reasonable.  The  College  is  three  miles  east  of  Eagleville. 
Students  on  the  opening  of  terms  generally  arrive  at.  Eagle- 
ville, and  are  met  there  by  College  teams  —  due  notice  of  their 
arrival  having  been  sent  in  advance. 

Communication  with  the  College  is  made  easy  by  the  long- 
distance telephone,  by  telegraph,  and  by  the  free  rural-delivery 
postal  system,  which  brings  three  mails  a  day. 

An  electric  car  line  from  Willimantic  is  being  considered, 
and  when  built  will  add  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  those 
coming  to  and  going  from  the  College. 
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Buildings  and  Equipments 

Main  Building  —  All  the  buildings,  with  one  exception,  are 
wooden  structures.  The  main  building  was  erected  in  1890, 
is  a  two-story  edifice  with  a  basement,  and  contains  a  chapel, 
offices,  a  mathematical  recitation  room,  the  library  and  read- 
ing room,  a  dining  hall,  and  the  steward's  rooms,  on  the  first 
floor;  and  on  the  second  floor  contains  a  recitation  room  for 
English  literature,  a  horticultural  room,  a  room  for  botany 
and  natural  history,  a  second  recitation  room  for  English  and 
mathematics,  and  a  natural  history  museum. 

Agricultural  Hall  —  Agricultural  Hall  is  a  fine  building 
sixty  by  forty  feet  and  three  stories  high,  constructed  of  stone 
and  brick.  The  basement,  connected  with  the  College  cream- 
ery, contains  the  dairy  apparatus,  laboratory,  and  samples  of 
machinery,  and  is  used  for  the  instruction  of  both  the  regular 
College  students  in  agriculture  and  the  dairy  and  creamery 
short  course  students  of  the  Winter  School.  On  the  second 
floor  are  the  office  of  the  professor  of  dairying  and  the  farm 
superintendent,  the  bacteriological  laboratory  and  class-room 
for  students,  and  the  large  lecture-room  of  the  agricultural 
department.  The  third  floor  has  been  set  apart  for  research 
in  dairy  bacteriology  and  soil  physics.  The  north  portion  has 
been  completely  equipped,  and  the  south  end  will  be  fitted 
with  benches  and  apparatus  as  soon  as  adequate  accommoda- 
tions for  the  students  now  using  it  for  a  dormitory  can  else- 
where be  provided.  This  building  is  equipped  with  boilers, 
engines,  artificial  refrigeration  apparatus,  steam  heat,  and  gas. 
It  is  a  most  excellent  and  important  addition  to  the  working 
outfit  of  the  College,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  dairy  school 
building  in  New  England. 

Dormitories  —  The  east  building  for  men  is  called  "  The 
Old  Dormitory,"  and  contains  fifteen  rooms  for  students.  It 
contains,  also,  eight  living  rooms  for  instructors.  The  build- 
ing is  heated  by  steam.  "  The  New  Dormitory  "  for  men  was 
built  in  1890,  with  a  dwelling  house  for  the  President  con- 
nected at  the  front.     This  building  is  steam  heated,  and  has 
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modern  shower  and  tub  baths,  and  a  dressing  room  fitted  with 
lockers.  "  Grove  Cottage,"  the  dormitory  for  young  women, 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  buildings  on  the  campus.  Airy 
rooms,  spacious  halls,  a  reception  parlor,  a  dining  hall,  a 
gymnasium,  a  sewing  room  for  work  in  domestic  science  and 
art,  and  rooms  for  the  Lady  Principal,  comprise  the  first  and 
second  floors.  A  laboratory  for  instruction  in  cooking  has 
been  fitted  up  in  the  south  basement,  and  one  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  north  basement  for  instruction  in  laundering. 

Other  Buildings  —  Besides  the  buildings  described,  there 
is  one  containing  excellent  chemical  and  physical  laboratories, 
well  equipped  with  appropriate  apparatus ;  there  is  a  green- 
house for  instruction  in  the  growing  and  storing  of  plants ; 
there  are  barns  and  sheds  for  the  horses,  dairy  herd,  sheep, 
and  swine ;  a  building  for  a  poultry  classroom,  with  a  base- 
ment for  incubators,  a  new  and  remarkably  successful  type  of 
brooder  house,  and  different  types  of  poultry  houses  for  adult 
stock ;  and  there  are  three  well  built  and  attractive  houses  for 
professors. 

Live  Stock  and  Apparatus  —  The  College  is  well  equipped 
with  farm  animals,  including  a  splendid  French  coach  stallion, 
foaled  in  France  April  6,  1900,  imported  for  breeding  the 
highest  grade  general  purpose  horses;  including,  also,  model 
farm  horses  and  oxen ;  a  dairy  herd  of  thoroughbred  and  grade 
Jerseys,  Ayrshires,  Holsteins,  and  Guernseys;  Horned  Dorset 
sheep ;  Berkshire  and  Chester  White  swine ;  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock,  White  Wyandotte,  Rose  Combed  Brown  Leg- 
horn, Black  Langshan,  Light  Brahma,  and  Rhode  Island  Red 
poultry;  Pekin  ducks,  and  homing  pigeons. 

It  also  has  a  good  variety  of  farm,  garden,  and  orchard 
tools  and  machines  of  the  most  useful  and  economic  makes. 

Fields,  Orchards,  Gardens,  Vineyards,  and  Nurseries  — 
The  College  farm  and  campus  contain  about  300  acres  of  well 
diversified  kinds  of  soil.  The  tillage  land  is  divided  between 
the  farm  and  horticultural  departments,  and  is  manipulated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  processes 
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of  both  general  and  specialized  agriculture,  including  crop 
rotation,  vegetable  production,  and  fruit  growing.  And  the 
campus  and  wooded  reservations  furnish  good  facilities  for 
scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  landscape  architecture, 
floriculture,  road  making,  and  forestry. 

Military  Equipment  —  For  instruction  in  military  drill  the 
College  has  a  full  complement  of  Springfield  rifles.  It  has 
also  two  30-30  United  States  Government  Winchester  rifles, 
two  Colt  .38  United  States  Army  revolvers,  and  a  large  pit  of 
earth  and  masonry,  properly  drained  and  provided  with  drop 
targets.  The  pit  furnishes  perfect  protection  to  the  target 
tenders,  and  with  flags,  drums,  and  bugles,  the  College  has 
complete  facilities  for  both  military  drill  and  target  practice. 

Library  —  By  no  means  least  important,  though  mentioned 
last,  the  College  has  an  excellent  library  of  more  than  9,000 
books  and  above  1,000  pamphlets,  all  carefully  indexed  and 
classified.  In  the  library,  in  addition  to  standard  reference 
books  on  scientific  and  general  subjects,  and  besides  the  works 
of  the  leading  authors  in  the  field  of  English  and  American 
literature,  there  is  a  reading-room  provided  with  most  of  the 
current  magazines  and  a  good  assortment  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  of  national  and  local  interest.  This  is  open  during 
term  time  from  8  to  12  a.  m.,  and  from  3  to  5.45  and  6.30  to 
10  p.  m.,  except  Saturday,  when  it  is  closed  part  of  the  fore- 
noon, and  Sunday,  when  it  is  open  only  part  of  the  day. 

Student  Expenses 

The  College  gives  free  tuition  and  free  rent  of  rooms. 

Old  and  Nezv  Dormitories  —  Each  room  contains  at  least 
one  bed,  mattress,  table,  washstand,  bureau,  and  chair.  All 
other  furniture  the  students  furnish  for  themselves.  Each 
student,  accordingly,  should  provide  himself  with  the  follow- 
ing necessary  articles  of  household  furnishings:  a  lamp,  an 
oil  can,  a  broom,  a  dust-pan,  a  washbowl  and  pitcher,  a  look- 
ing-glass, a  slop-pail,  towels,  sheets  (sheets  for  a  double  bed 
can,  of  course,  be  used  on  a  single  bed),  pillow  cases,  pillows, 
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FRENCH  COACH  STALLION  ARTIMON  34Q7  AND  HALF-BREED   MARE   "KIT' 

(From  photographs) 
GRAND  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  GENERAL  PURPOSE  HORSE. 


PEDIGREE  OF  ARTIHON 
3497 

The  French  Coach  Stallion,  ARTIMON;  imported  from 
France,  1903,  by  Robert  Ness  of  Howick,  Quebec;  is  regis- 
tered in  the  French  Coach  Horse  Stud-Book  of  America,  as 
the  property  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  of 
Storrs,  Connecticut,  .and  his  recorded  number  is  3497. 

Color  and  description:  Bay  (or  seal  brown);  star  with  ir- 
regular stripe;  snip. 

Pedigree:  Foaled  April  6,  1900;  bred  by  Messrs.  Jules  & 
Desire  Rouxelin,  commune  of  Tribehou,  department  of  La 
Manche; 

Got  by  the  Government  Stallion,  NANDY; 

Cocotte  by  Voleur,  dam;  2d  dam,  Rapide  by  Institut. 

Nandy,  by  Gibraltar  out  of  Bijou  by  Seduisant. 

Gibraltar,  by  Beautiful  out  of  Sans-Tache  by  Ugolin 
(foaled  1854). 

Beautiful,  by   Elu   out  of   Fleurette  by   Esculape. 

Elu  (foaled  i860),  by  Idalis  out  of  a  daughter  of  Tipple 
Cider. 

Idalis  (foaled  1842),  by  Don  Quichotte  out  of  a  daughter 
of  Chapman. 

Don  Quichotte  (foaled  1835),  by  Sylvio  out  of  Moina  by 
Tigris. 

Sylvio  (foaled  1836),  by  Trance  out  of  Hebe  by  Rubens. 

Trance  (foaled  1817),  by  Phantom  out  of  Pope  Joan  by 
Waxy. 

Phantom  (foaled  1808),  by  Walton  out  of  Julia  by  Whis- 
key. 

Walton  (foaled  1799),  by  Sir  Peter  out  of  Arethusa  by 
Dungannon. 

Sir  Peter  (foaled  1784),  by  Highflyer  out  of  Papillon  by 
Snap. 

Highflyer  (foaled  1774),  by  Herod  out  of  Rachael  by 
Blank,  by  Godolphin  Arabian  (foaled  1724). 

Herod   (foaled  1758),  by  Tartar  out  of  Cypron  by  Blaze. 

Tartar  (foaled  1743),  by  Partner  out  of  Meliora  by  Fox. 

Partner  (foaled  1718),  by  Jigg  out  of  sister  to  Mixbury 
by  Curwen  Bay  Barb. 

Jigg,  by  Byerly  Turk  (foaled  1680),  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Spanker. 

Voleur,  by  Liberator  out  of  Colombine  by  Orphelin. 

Liberator,  by  Garibaldi  out  of  a  daughter  of  Old  Phe- 
nomenon. 

Garibaldi,  by  Performer  out  of  a  daughter  of  Black  Pre- 
tender. 

Performer,  by  Performer  out  of  a  daughter  of  Norfolk 
Champion. 

Institut,  by  Tamerlan  out  of  a  daughter  of  Perfection. 
Tamerlan,  by  Gainsborough  out  of  Miss  Allen  by  Captain 
Candid. 

Gainsborough,  by  Gainfull. 
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and  the  blankets  or  comfortables  to  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed. It  is  advisable  for  students  to  bring  from  home  such 
things  as  pictures,  curtains,  and  rugs  or  carpets,  with  which 
to  make  their  rooms  cheerful  and  homelike.  The  students 
provide  themselves  with  kerosene  oil  at  the  village  store. 

Grove  Cottage  —  The  rooms  in  the  dormitory  for  the 
young  lady  students  are  well  furnished  with  chairs,  tables, 
bureaus,  iron  beds,  mattresses,  washstands,  and  bowls  and 
pitchers.  Each  student  should  provide  herself  with  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  a  lamp,  a  rocking  chair  if  desired,  towels, 
sheets  for  single  bed,  pillow  cases,  and  such  pillows  and 
blankets  or  bed-quilts  as  she  may  require  for  comfort. 

Further  Details  —  The  College  furnishes  fuel,  books,  and 
stationery  at  cost;  the  charge  for  heating  is  about  $16  a  year, 
and  that  for  the  other  items  is  variable. 

Board  is  furnished  at  cost,  —  $3.25  a  week  for  regular 
students,  $5  for  ten-day  periods,  and  $4  a  week  for  the  Sum- 
mer School.  No  reduction  is  allowed  for  less  than  three  days 
of  continuous  absence,  and  then  only  when  notice  is  given  in 
advance  to  the  boarding  department  manager. 

A  laundryman  calls  twice  a  week,  and  gives  special  rates 
to  students. 

All  breakage  of  tools  and  apparatus,  and  all  damage  to 
rooms,  furniture,  or  other  College  property  is  chargeable  to 
the  students  at  fault. 

"  Breakage,"  that  is,  damage  about  the  College  beyond 
ordinary  wear  and  tear,  is  divided,  from  month  to  month,  in 
case  it  occurs,  among  the  students,  each  being  charged  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  total  cost.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to 
individual  rooms.  Each  student  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  done  to  his  own  apartment.  The  charges  here  should 
be  nothing. 

The  military  uniform  is  furnished  at  cost  —  about  $25  for 
a  complete  outfit,  including  dress  coat  and  cap,  fatigue  coat  and 
hat,  trousers,  leggins,  and  gloves.  Of  this  the  first  articles 
required  are  the  fatigue  portions  of  the  outfit,  and  these  cost 
less  than  $15.    About  Thanksgiving  the  remaining  articles  are 
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required,  since  by  that  time  the  fatigue  coat,  hat,  and  first 
pair  of  trousers  generally  begin  to  show  evidence  of  daily 
usage.  The  dress  articles  are  necessary  for  dress  occasions. 
What  the  total  cost  for  the  year  for  a  uniform  will  be  will 
depend  upon  the  individual  student;  some  students  wear  out 
clothing  faster  than  others. 

A  student  may  work  at  paid  manual  labor,  if  his  general 
conduct  is  good,  and  he  maintains  a  good  stand  in  his  studies, 
provided  there  is  such  labor  to  be  performed;  and  in  such  cases 
his  labor  is  governed  by  business  principles  and  is  paid  for  at 
business  rates,  varying  from  8  to  12^2  cents  per  hour.  The 
recitation  and  lecture  periods  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12,  and  from 
1  p.  m.  to  4,  including  afternoon  laboratory  exercises  and  in- 
structive labor.  Paid  labor  must  be  performed  outside  these 
hours,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Students  who  desire  to 
work  at  paid  labor  should  make  application  to  the  various 
officers  of  the  institution  in  whose  departments  they  are  in- 
terested. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  it  is  the  policy  of  the  College 
to  pay  for  routine  labor  according  to  its  value  to  the  institu- 
tion, a  student  should  not  expect  to  pay  all  expenses  by  this 
means.  The  student's  time  is  needed  first  of  all  for  his  studies. 
Those  who  depend  for  the  most  part  upon  their  own  earnings 
must  expect  to  forego  the  sports  and  leisure  in  which  others 
may  more  often  indulge.  Students  who  receive  aid  from  the 
College  through  paid  labor  must  be  worthy  and  industrious. 
No  student  whose  conduct  requires  frequent  inspection  will 
be  employed,  either  in  term  time  or  during  vacations. 

Occasionally  a  young  woman  finds  work  in  the  family  of 
a  professor  or  instructor  by  which  she  is  able  to  earn  her  board. 

Expenses  in  College,  as  elsewhere,  vary  with  individuals. 
A  few  students  have  been  charged  on  the  College  books  a 
little  over  $200  a  year;  some  less  than  $125.  Any  economical 
student  may  reduce  to  a  minimum  his  yearly  expenditures. 
A  few  students  have  paid  their  entire  expenses  by  their  own 
efforts,  working  about  the  College  farm,  campus,  and  build- 
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ings;  but  the  College  does  not  guarantee  to  furnish  any  stu- 
dent enough  work  to  enable  him  to  do  this. 
All  bills  are  payable  monthly. 

Deposits 

Every  student  who  intends  to  reside  three  weeks  or  more 
at  the  College  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $25  at  the 
Chief  Clerk's  office  upon  the  date  of  registration.  This  sum 
may  not  be  drawn  upon  until  the  end  of  the  term  or  year; 
but  it  may  then  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  bill  for  the 
last  month,  and  any  balance  remaining  will  be  returned  to  the 
student. 

Ten-day-course  students  are  required  to  deposit  $10  upon 
the  date  of  registration,  any  balance  to  be  refunded  at  the  end 
of  the  period. 

Day  students  who  reside  away  from  the  College  are  not 
required  to  make  deposits  upon  registration,  but  must  pay 
cash  for  all  stationery  and  supplies. 

The  making  of  these  deposits,  together  with  the  prompt 
payment  of  bills  at  the  end  of  each  ten  days,  or  of  each  month, 
obviates  the  necessity  on  the  student's  part  of  furnishing  bonds- 
men, and  puts  each  student  upon  a  footing  of  self-respect.  It 
also  enables  the  College  to  do  its  business  in  accordance  with 
sound  financial  principles. 

Prizes  and  Honors 

Hicks  Prizes  for  English  Composition  and  Public  Address. 
—  All  regular  third  and  fourth  year  grade  students  and  all 
special  students  in  at  least  their  third  year  of  residence  who 
are  studying  third-year  or  fourth-year  English  may  contend 
for  the  Ratcliffe  Hicks  Prizes. 

Those  who  write  for  these  prizes  must  deliver  their  essays, 
typewritten,  to  the  President  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  in  April ;  and  no  essay 
will  be  received  after  12  o'clock  noon  of  that  dav. 
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Each  essay  must  contain  at  least  fifteen  hundred  words, 
be  the  student's  own,  unassisted  work,  and  be  approved  by  a 
committee  of  the  Faculty  appointed  by  the  President. 

Such  essays  as  are  not  approved  are  returned  to  the  writers ; 
and  the  successful  contestants  are  notified  at  once,  in  order 
that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  the  delivery  of  their 
essays  the  second  Friday  evening  in  May,  in  College  Hall, 
before  three  judges,  —  these  judges  to  decide  on  the  best  de- 
livery. Members  of  the  Faculty  are  not  permitted  to  coach 
students  either  in  writing  or  in  delivery.  , 

The  award  is  determined  by  the  marks  for  composition  and 
delivery  reckoned  together. 

One  prize  or  both  prizes  may  be  withheld  in  the  absence  of 
worthy  essays. 

The  first  prize,  of  $30,  in  1904  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Irving 
Wooster  Patterson,  '05;  the  second,  of  $20,  to  Mr.  Frank 
Stevenson  Koons,  '05. 

Hicks  Prizes  for  Reading  and  Declamation.  —  Three  prizes 
are  given  for  excellence  in  elocution.  These  may  be  competed 
for  by  all  regular  students  who  are  required  to  participate  in 
public  "  rhetoricals."  Four  speakers  from  each  class  are 
chosen  at  preliminary  trials,  and  those  selected  speak  in  a 
public  contest,  held  the  first  Friday  evening  in  June,  before 
three  judges.  The  contestants  are  excused  from  the  regular 
class  speaking  of  the  spring  term,  but  must  learn  new  parts 
for  the  prize  exhibition  and  may  be  coached  by  the  instructor 
in  elocution. 

The  prizes  in  1903  were  awarded  as  follows :  first,  $10,  to 
Mr.  Perry  Hamlin  Cornwall,  '05;  second,  $5,  to  Miss  Laura 
Adelia  Hatch,  '05 ;  third,  $3,  to  Mr.  Frank  Stevenson  Koons, 
'05.    Honorable  mention  was  made  of  Lena  May  Hurlburt,  '07. 

The  judges  were  the  Rev.  Ashley  D.  Leavitt,  Principal 
George  P.  Phenix,  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Capen,  all  of  Willimantic. 

Botany  Prizes  Given  by  Professor  E.  A.  White.  —  For 
some  years  Professor  E.  A.  White  has  offered  prizes  for  the 
best  and  next  best  collections  of  native  flowers,  taking  into 
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account  the  number  of  species  and  the  neatness  of  arrange- 
ment. 

The  prizes  offered  by  Professor  White  for  1903-1904  were: 
for  the  best  collection,  Brown  and  Britton's  "  Illustrated 
Botany/'  3  vols.,  valued  at  $9;  and  for  the  second,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Starr  Dana's  "  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,"  valued 
at  $1.50.  The  following  were  the  successful  contestants: 
first  prize,  Mr.  Paul  Cornwall  Dunham,  '06 ;  second  prize,  Mr. 
Dwight  Junius  Minor,  '06;  with  honorable  mention,  first,  to 
Miss  Minnie  Clare  Wildes,  '06,  and,  second,  to  Mr.  Harry 
Brainerd  Risley,  '06. 

Alumni  Prizes  in  Practical  Agriculture.  —  For  the  purpose 
of  promoting  interest  and  proficiency  in  the  art  of  agriculture 
the  Alumni  Association  has  offered  prizes,  to  be  competed  for 
at  Commencement  by  members  of  the  graduating  class. 

In  1904  the  following  awards  were  made:  first  prize,  $10 
in  gold,  to  Mr.  Frederic  Jerome  Ford;  second  prize,  $5  in 
gold,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  Comstock. 

Cadet  Appointments  and  Azvards.  —  The  officers  of  the 
College  Military  Company  are  appointed  and  promoted  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  proficiency  in  military  science  and  drill, 
their  soldierly  bearing,  and  their  good  conduct. 

Three  of  the  highest  officers,  in  recognition  of  their  excel- 
lent standing,  receive  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  successful  service 
the  following  prizes :  Captain,  $25,  First  Lieutenant,  $20,  and 
Second  Lieutenant,  $15.  No  officer  degraded  to  the  ranks  for 
breach  of  discipline  is  awarded  either  the  whole  or  any  portion 
of  one  of  these  prizes. 

These  officers  were  appointed  for  1903-1904:  Captain,  Mr. 
Frederic  Jerome  Ford;  First  Lieutenant,  Mr.  Robert  Treat 
Dewell;  Second  Lieutenant,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  Comstock. 

At  a  public  contest  in  military  drill  the  cadet  who  wins 
the  award  of  first  place  is  made  color-bearer. 
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Lectures 

Lectures  are  delivered  before  the  student  body  during  the 
College  year.  The  following  were  given  during  the  year  1903- 
1904: 

The  Rev.  Pleasant  Hunter,  D.D.,  "  The  Future  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon." 

Professor  W.  P.  Bradley,  "  Liquid  Air."  ♦ 

The  Rev.  A.  T.  Kempton,  "  Evangeline." 

Mr.  E.  C.  Snyder,  "Alaskan  Agriculture." 

Mr.  J.  D.  Dietrich,  "  Intensive  Farming." 

Mr.  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  "  The  Education  of  the 
Farmer." 

Mr.  D.  J.  Lambert,  "  Poultry  and  the  Fancier." 

Mr.  C.  B.  Lane,  "  Recent  Tillage." 

Principal  Arthur  B.  Morrill,  "  Books  and  Reading." 

Principal  Marcus  White,  "A  Chapter  in  Comparative  Psy- 
chology." 

Dr.  H.  W.  Conn,  "  Our  Common  Molds." 

Dr.  Charles  Thorn,  "  Edible  and  Poisonous  Mushrooms." 

Mr.  A.  W.  Bosworth,  "  Soft  Cheese  Investigations  and  the 
Chemist." 

Recreation 

Just  to  be  at  the  College  is,  during  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year^  a  sheer  delight  for  one  who  loves  the  country,  with 
all  its  pleasant  sights  and  sounds,  fresh  air,  pure  water,  cool 
woods,  fragrant  orchards  and  meadows,  and  familiar  domestic 
animals.     Storrs  is  a  beautiful  spot. 

Add  to  this  the  outdoor  pleasures  of  walking,  bicycling,  ten- 
nis, baseball,  football,  ice-polo,  and  coasting,  and  indoor  basket- 
ball, receptions,  games,  dances,  good  reading,  interesting  lec- 
tures and  entertainments,  society  meetings,  and  dormitory  good- 
fellowship,  and  students  find  few  dull  moments  in  their  leisure 
between  class  and  study  hours.  A  term  is  scarcely  begun  before 
it  is  over  and  gone. 

For  many  students  there  is  sufficient  recreation  in  the  diver- 
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sified  classroom  and  field  work  provided  by  the  College  curricu- 
lum, especially  when  the  manifold  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement  here  are  contrasted  with  the  deprivations  of  a 
previous  less  fortunate  condition. 

To  feel  well  is  to  find  keen  enjoyment,  and  no  locality  can 
be  more  healthful  and  invigorating  than  that  occupied  by  the 
College. 

College  life  has  a  charm  and  worth  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
not  a  few  have  gone  from  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col- 
lege with  the  bravest,  tenderest,  and  pleasantest  memories. 

9 

Student  Rules  and  Regulations 

A  college  must  have  laws,  unwritten  and  written.  The  fol- 
lowing written  rules  and  regulations  will  indicate,  with  some 
degree  of  adequacy,  the  constitution  to  which  this  institution, 
in  the  interest  of  pleasant  relationships  and  thorough  educa- 
tion, has  by  degrees  come  to  conform.  There  are  others, 
doubtless,  of  no  less  importance,  but  these  here  published  should 
be  marked  well  and  carefully  followed.  Some  of  these  relate  to 
the  appearance,  some  to  the  heart,  of  our  college  life. 

i.  Students  are  expected  to  keep  their  rooms  and  closets 
in  tidy  condition  at  all  times. 

2.  All  dirt  and  litter  is  to  be  put  in  boxes  provided  by  the 
janitor. 

3.  Students  are  advised  not  to  paste  or  tack  anything  upon 
the  walls  or  woodwork  of  their  rooms,  as  each  will  be  held 
responsible  for  any  damage  which  may  be  done  to  his  or  her 
apartment. 

4.  Students  are  forbidden  to  suspend  from  windows,  or 
to  display  on  the  outer  walls  or  in  the  halls  of  dormitories, 
signs,  or  posters,  or  wearing  apparel  of  any  description,  or 
other  articles  unsightly  or  improper  to  be  so  exposed.  This 
rule  is  not  held  to  include  the  proper  airing  of  bedding  during 
the  forenoon. 

5.  Study  hours  are  kept  at  Grove  Cottage  and  in  the  dor- 
mitories of  the  young  men  from  7.30  until  the  hour  of  retiring, 
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except  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings.  Failure  to  do  satisfac- 
tory class  work  during  the  day  is  reported  immediately  at  the 
President's  office,  and  delinquents  are  required  to  study  that 
evening  from  7.30  to  9.30  in  a  classroom  under  the  eyes  of  a 
master. 

6.  Military  inspection  of  the  College  cadets  and  their  quar- 
ters is  conducted  regularly  Sunday  mornings,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  President  or  Commandant  may  choose ;  and  the 
young  men  conform  to  the  inspection  regulations  made  by  the 
Commandant. 

7.  The  cadets  are  required  to  wear  the  prescribed  military 
uniform  at  all  times,  except  when  the  Commandant  shall  order 
otherwise. 

8.  A  cadet  officer  for  breach  of  discipline,  or  for  •  failure 
to  report  infractions  of  rules  which  come  to  his  knowledge  to 
the  Commandant,  may  be  degraded  to  the  ranks. 

9.  The  young  women  are  expected  to  conform  to  the  rules 
made  by  the  Lady  Principal. 

10.  Attendance  upon  a  chapel  service  in  College  Hall  each 
week  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  attendance  upon  a 
religious  service  on  Sunday,  are  required  of  all  students,  except 
upon  written  petition  to  the  contrary  from  a  parent  or  guardian 
filed  at  the  President's  office,  or  except  upon  the  presentation  of 
some  other  good  reason.  The  chapel  services  are  nonsectarian, 
and  devoted  to  topics  relating  to  public  and  private  morals,  or 
to  the  welfare  of  the  College  and  the  student  body. 

11.  Most  of  the  students  prefer  to  attend  a  neighboring 
Congregational  Crfurch,  which  has  assigned  desirable  seats  for 
their  use ;  and  the  cadets  who  choose  to  attend  this  church 
march  there  Sunday  mornings  and  sit  in  a  body,  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  Commandant.  This  is  the  church  attended  by 
most  of  the  College  Faculty. 

12.  Promotion  from  one  class  to  the  next  higher  occurs 
at  the  end  of  the  College  year.  Grades  are  reported  regularly 
at  the  President's  office  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
each  term,  and  the  following  letters  are  used  for  this  purpose: 
A,  meaning  excellent;  B,  meaning  good;  C,  meaning  fair;  D, 
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meaning  failure,  and,  therefore,  a  condition  in  the  subject  indi- 
cated. The  grades  attained  are  reported,  also,  to  parents  or 
guardians. 

13.  A  student  who  has  failed  in  two  subjects  may  attend 
classes  the  following  term,  or  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  All  conditions  of  any  year,  however, 
must  be  worked  off  before  the  end  of  the  next  College  year. 

14.  Students  conditioned  in  three  or  more  subjects  in  any 
term  must  reduce  their  deficiencies  to  conditions  in  not  more 
than  two  subjects  before  they  will  be  permitted  to  attend  any 
of  the  classes  of  the  following  term.  Students  who  fail  in 
three  or  more  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  not  be  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  class,  but  will  be  required  to  take  over  again 
the  studies  of  the  year  in  which  they  have  failed. 

15.  A  fee  of  50  cents  will  be  charged  for  each  special 
examination  at  which  a  student  is  notified  to  appear. 

16.  Special  students  are  required  to  submit  schedules  of 
study  which  meet  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Courses  of 
Study  or  the  President. 

17.  Examinations  are  given  in  all  classes  at  the  end  of 
each  term.  But  class  officers  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  stand- 
ing of  each  student,  and  are  at  liberty  to  give  tests  at  any  time 
they  deem  it  necessary. 

18.  All  students  must  maintain  in  their  studies  a  daily 
standing  satisfactory  to  their  instructors.  And  the  Faculty 
reserves  the  right  to  drop  a  delinquent  student  to  a  lower  class, 
or  to  make  other  disposition  of  his  case  at  any  time. 

19.  Students  who  are  behind  in  their  class  work  may  be 
debarred  from  taking  part  in  athletics,  or  working  at  paid 
labor. 

20.  Where  certificates,  diplomas,  or  degrees  are  expected, 
all  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  before  the  spring  term  of  the 
year  of  graduation. 

21.  Excuses  for  absences  from  church,  chapel,  or  class 
must  be  offered  before  the  absences  occur,  except  in  cases  of 
protracted  illness,  or  when  the  roads  are  impassable.  An  ex- 
cuse for  leave  of  absence  from  College,  to  be  valid,  must  be 
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signed  by  the  class  officers  and  approved  at  the   President's 
office  before  the  departure  of  the  student. 

22.  Quiet  is  expected  to  be  preserved  in  the  dormitories 
during  class  and  study  hours,  and  in  other  College  buildings 
at  all  times. 

23.  The  use  of  tobacco  on  the  campus  is  forbidden. 

24.  It  should  go  without  saying  that  such  gross  offenses 
as  lying,  stealing,  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  or  bringing 
upon  the  College  grounds  any  fermented  or  intoxicating  liquors 
are  punishable  by  the*  summary  expulsion  of  the  student  found 
guilty. 

25.  The  discharge  of  firearms  in  or  about  the  dormitories 
or-  elsewhere  upon  the  campus,  except  by  order  of  the  Com- 
mandant, is  prohibited. 

26.  Football  and  baseball  practice  and  snow-balling  are 
not  permitted  within  a  hundred  feet  of  any  College  building. 

27.  Students  under  age  are  not  permitted  to  purchase  from 
the  College  on  credit  anything  but  books,  stationery,  and 
similar  supplies,  without  written  permission  from  parents  or 
guardians,  addressed  to  the  College  and  left  at  the  Chief  Clerk's 
office. 

28.  No  money  is  paid  to  any  minor  for  labor,  or  other- 
wise, without  a  written  order  from  a  parent  or  guardian.  Such 
orders  must  be  addressed  to  The  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  and  should  state  specifically  whether  any  and  all 
money  earned  is  to  be  paid,  or  only  such  part,  and  for  such  a 
period,  as  may  be  stated  in  the  order. 

29.  No  money  can  be  advanced  to  any  student  whose 
account  is  not  settled.  And  all  earnings  at  paid  labor  must 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  current  expenses  until  the  amounts 
due  have  been  paid  in  full,  unless  their  prompt  payment  has 
been  otherwise  provided  for. 

30.  No  student  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  or  diploma  until 
the  payment  of  his  last  College  bill  has  been  secured. 

31.  The  Lady  Principal  and  young  women  at  Grove  Cot- 
tage hold  a  reception  the  third  Friday  evening  of  each  month 
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during  term  time.     Dancing  is  permitted,  and  other  forms  of 
pleasant  amusement.     These  receptions  close  at  ten  o'clock. 

32.  The  young  men  are  permitted  to  call  at  Grove  Cottage 
at  times  fixed  by  the  Lady  Principal. 

33.  The  young  men  are  expected  cheerfully  to  conform  to 
the  rules  of  the  Lady  Principal  which  concern  them,  —  rules 
according  joint  privileges  to  the  young  women  and  to  them, 
or  establishing  restrictions ;  and  they  are  held  severely  account- 
able for  participation  in  any  misconduct. 

34.  All  entertainments  given  by  the  students  on  the  Col- 
lege grounds  are  under  the  control  of  the  Faculty,  and  allowed 
at  their  discretion. 

35.  All  matters  pertaining  to  Commencement  are  arranged 
in  consultation  with,  and  upon  the  approval  of,  the  President 
or  Committees  of  the  Faculty. 

36.  The  exercises  of  Class-Day  evening  are  closed  at  ten 
o'clock,  whether  these  consist  of  a  senior  or  of  an  alumni  recep- 
tion, hop,  or  banquet. 

37.  If  students  at  any  time  decide  to  withdraw  from  this 
institution  they  are  expected  to  call  at  the  President's  office 
for  making  their  final  arrangements.  Their  accounts  will  then 
be  properly  adjusted,  all  money  due  from  their  deposits  re- 
funded, their  work  recorded,  and  an  honorable  discharge 
granted.  Students  leaving  College  without  such  adjustment 
will  not  be  entitled  to  an  honorable  dismissal. 

Admission  Requirements 

Citizens  of  Connecticut  fifteen  years  old  or  older  are  eligible 
as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  College. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  in  respect  of  good  character  and 
previous  scholarship  from  a  former  teacher,  pastor,  editor,  or 
reputable  neighbor,  are  required  of  each  candidate. 

All  candidates  are  advised  to  take  examinations. 

Candidates  are  admitted  on  certificate  from  teachers  of 
properly  accredited  high  and  common  schools ;  but  students  so 
admitted  are  considered  on  probation  until  they  have  demon- 
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strated  their  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  classes  to  which  they 
have  sought  entrance,  or  until  their  periods  of  probation  are 
terminated  by  the  College. 

Those  who  enter  College  under  conditions  are  required  to 
make  up  such  conditions  before  advancing  to  the  course  of 
study  of  the  next  year. 

Candidates  may  enter  an  advanced  class  if,  on  examination 
or  proper  certificate,  they  are  found  qualified. 

New  classes  are  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  College 
year,  but  students  may  be  admitted  at  any  time,  if  prepared 
to  do  the  work  of  the  classes  then  in  progress. 

Special  students,  who  for  good  reason  find  themselves 
unable  to  take  a  regular  course,  are  permitted  to  choose  courses 
of  study  in  subjects  they  are  prepared  to  pursue;  but  are  held 
in  all  other  matters  by  the  same  restrictions  as  regular  students. 

Candidates  for  the  short  courses  of  the  Winter  School  or 
the  Summer  School  and  for  Course  No.  3  are  admitted  with- 
out examination. 

A  good  preparation  enhances  a  college  course  a  hundred- 
fold. The  following  subjects  are  required  for  entrance  to  the 
lowest  regular  classes : 

Arithmetic  —  A  thorough  knowledge  of  fractions,  denom- 
inate numbers,  mensuration,  percentage,  discount,  interest, 
bonds  and  stocks,  square  and  cube  root. 

Geography  —  What  is  usually  required  in  a  common  school 
course. 

History  —  Montgomery's  "  Leading  Facts  in  American 
History/'  or  its  equivalent. 

English  Grammar  —  A  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
the  construction  of  sentences,  punctuation,  the  vise  of  capitals, 
and  the  ability  to  analyze  sentences  and  parse  the  words  com- 
posing them.  The  applicant's  speech  should  be  free  from  fla- 
grant errors,  and  he  should  be  able  to  express  himself  in  writing 
with  grammatical  correctness  and  ease. 

Reading  —  The  course  of  reading  prescribed  by  other  New 
England  colleges  is  recommended  to  candidates  here. 
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All    examinations    must   be    written,    and    the    candidate's 
handwriting  will  be  carefully  noted. 

Specimen  Entrance  Examinations  for  Admission  to  the 
Lowest  Class 


ARITHMETIC, 
i.  Add  1256. 
3482. 
9783. 
6145. 
9319. 
2864. 

5873. 
945L 
2439. 
5349. 

2.  Add  %,  %,  %,  and  %. 

3.  Subtract  45 °  25'  25"  from  500  20'  45". 

4.  Multiply  493.62  by  64.93. 

5.  Divide  105  by  254  to  five  places. 

6.  Find  the  square  root  of  5  to  four  places. 

7.  Find  the  cube  root  of  17,576. 

8.  Flint  glass  contains  by  weight  J2%  sand,  14%  soda,  12%  lime,  and 
2%  aluminum.  Find  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  of  these  substances 
in  125  lbs.  of  flint  glass. 

9.  Find  the  number  of  feet  board  measure  in  6  beams  16  ft.  long 
and  16  in.  square  at  the  ends. 

10.  Define  numerator,  prime  number,  product,  decimal,  simple  in- 
terest, compound  interest,  premium. 


GEOGRAPHY 

1.  Define  latitude;  longitude;  parallels;  meridians. 

2.  What  island  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  British  India? 

3.  What  strait  separates  Spain  from  Morocco? 

4.  Locate   the   following   cities :     Copenhagen,    Hamburg,    Moscow, 
Kansas  City,  Winnepeg,  Seattle. 

5.  Locate  the  following  islands:     Hawaii,   St.  Helena,  Fiji,  Porto 
Rico ;  and  state  to  what  country  each  belongs. 
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6.  Bound  the  following  states :     Idaho,  Utah,  Tennessee ;  and  give 
their  capitals. 

7.  What  lake  is  immediately  north  of  Minnesota? 

8.  Into  what  body  of  water  does  the  Mississippi  River  flow? 

9.  What  mountains  separate  France  from  Spain? 

10.  Where  are  the  great  maize  producing  states  of  the  Union  situ- 
ated? 

11.  Which  are  the  great  wheat  producing  states? 


UNITED    STATES   HISTORY 

1.  (a)     Name  the  thirteen  original  states. 

(&)  Mention  the  principal  accessions  of  territory  since  the 
foundation  of  the  government,  noting  the  administration 
under  which  each  was  made. 

(c)  Name  the  accessions  of  territory  made  by.  purchase  and 
those  made  as  a  result  of  war. 

2.  (a)     Mention  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  French  and  In- 

dian War. 

(b)  Name  some  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  Revolution. 

(c)  Describe  the  movements  that  led  up  to  the  battle  of  Tren- 

ton. 

3.  (a)     For  what  reason  is  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe  re- 

garded as  an  event  of  great  importance  in  American 
history  ? 

(&)  What  battle  is  regarded  as  the  turning  point  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution? 

(c)     State  the  reason  for  your  selection. 

4.  Name  some  act,  some  event,  or  some  famous  state  paper  asso- 
ciated in  your  mind  with  the  following  names :  Franklin,  Jefferson, 
John  Jay,  Monroe,  John  Brown,  Abraham  Lincoln,  William  McKinley. 

5.  (a)     What  invention  or  improvement  either  in  means  of  com- 

munication, manufacture,  transportation,  or  ease  of  living 
is  associated  in  your  mind  with  the  following  names: 
Moore,  Whitney,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Edison,  Ericsson, 
Elias  Howe,  Marconi,  Alexander  Bell? 

(b)  Name  some  of  the  earliest  institutions  of  learning  founded 

in  this  country. 

(c)  Name  some  of  the  earliest  newspapers. 

(d)  What  paper  in  Connecticut  is  among  the  oldest  in  the  coun- 

try? 
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(a)  What  political  struggle  led  up  to  the  Civil  War? 

(b)  On  what  date  and  by  what  act  did  the  Civil  War  begin? 

(c)  Where  and  by  what  act  was  the  Civil  War  brought  to  an 

end? 

(d)  What  battle  is  generally  regarded  as  the  turning  point  in 

the  Civil  War? 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


1.  Name  the  parts  of  speech,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

2.  Name  the  classes  of  nouns,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

3.  Give  the  feminine  of  boy,  lion,  man-servant. 

Give  the  plural  of  wind,  dish,  loaf,  army,  ox,  radius. 
Give  the  possessive  of  princess,  man-of-war,  oxen,  horses. 

4.  What  are  the  different  classes  of  pronouns?     Give  examples  of 
each  class.    Decline  he. 

5.  Compare  good,  bad,  much,  old. 

6.  What  is  a  transitive  verb  ?    An  intransitive  verb  ?    Give  examples 
in  sentences. 

7.  Name  the  different  moods  and  tenses.    Give  the  principal  parts 

of  rise,  sing,  know,  call,  buy,  bend. 
Give  the  passive,  indicative,  future  perfect,  third  singular  of  the 
verb  throw. 

8.  What  is  a  simple  sentence?    A  complex  sentence?    A  compound 
sentence  ? 

9.  Analyze  and  parse :    "Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brookjts 
deep." 

10.     Correct  the  following: 

I  had  intended  to  have  done  it. 
Can  I  go  tomorrow  ? 
I  do  not  want  those  kind. 
Everyone  went  their  way  rejoicing. 
The  fields  look  beautifully  in  the  sunlight. 
It  will  not  rain  today,  I  don't  think. 
He  has  not  said  nothing  for  an  hour. 

There  is  a  boy  whom  eveyone  thinks  will  become  a  great 
artist  ,  j 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CANDIDATES 


Those  desirous  of  becoming  students  in  College  should 
carefully  examine  this  catalogue,  especially  the  sections  found 
under  the  headings :  "  Expenses/'  "  Deposits/'  "  Rules  and 
Regulations,"  and  "Admission  Requirements."  In  addition, 
the  following  advice  and  directions  may  be  found  serviceable 
and  should  be  observed : 

1.  Write  for  "Questions  to  Prospective  Students";  an- 
swer the  questions,  and  mail  the  sheet  to  the  President  of  the 
College. 

2.  When  you  present  yourself  for  an  entrance  examina- 
tion, bring  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  your  former 
teacher  or  pastor,  certifying  as  to  your  moral  character  and 
previous  scholarship.  If  from  a  high  school  or  another  col- 
lege, an  honorable  discharge  and  recommendation  will  also  be 
required.  No  examination  of  any  candidate  will  be  conducted 
until  such  credentials  have  been  furnished. 

3.  As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  examination  you  will 
be  notified  of  the  result. 

4.  There  is  no  hotel  at  Storfs.  Therefore,  if  you  are  in- 
tending to  take  advantage  of  any  of  the  courses  offered,  you 
are  requested  to  make  application  at  your  earliest  convenience 
in  order  to  facilitate  preliminary  dining-room  and  dormitory 
arrangements. 

5.  Address  all  inquiries  about  rooms  to  Professor  E.  O. 
Smith,  Secretary. 

6.  Check  all  baggage  and  send  all  freight  and  express  to 
Eagleville.  Tag  with  your  name  and  destination  all  trunks, 
bags,  or  boxes,  using  special  tags  provided  by  the  College. 
The  required  tags  may  be  had  by  applying  for  them.  The 
College  teamsters  may  refuse  to  move  any  articles  not  properly 
marked. 
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7.  Drive  out  to  the  College  from  Willimantic.  The  livery 
stable  charge  for  one  person  is  $1.50;  for  two  or  more  a 
cheaper  rate  is  made. 

8.  Or,  take  the  train  from  Willimantic  to  Eagleville.  The 
fare  is  only  25  cents,  but  close  connections  cannot  be  made  at 
all  times  of  the  day. 

9.  If  you  mean  to  come  to  Eagleville,  send  notice  several 
days  in  advance,  indicating  the  time  at  which  your  train  will 
arrive,  in  order  that  the  College  may  meet  you  and  deliver  your 
baggage  promptly.  Students  frequently  find  it  convenient  to 
walk  up  from  Eagleville. 

10.  Call  at  the  President's  Office  for  registration,  for  mak- 
ing your  deposit,  and  for  room  keys. 

11.  Examine  the  College  bulletin  board  daily  for  schedules 
of  classes  and  other  important  notices. 


Those  who  are  unwilling  to  pledge  themselves  to  cheerful  con- 
formity to  all  College  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  the  industrious 
performance  of  such  tasks  as  are  called  for  by  the  courses  of 
study  offered,  are  requested  not  to  present  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  admission. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


The  liberal,  scientific,  and  practical  education  provided  by 
The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  may  be  in  some  measure 
suggested  by  the  headings  of  the  courses  of  study,  which  will 
be  open  for  choice  in  1904-1905,  and  in  1905-1906. 

These  courses  embrace  the  sciences  that  bear  directly  upon 
practical  agriculture:  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Zoology, 
Veterinary  Science,  Physics,  Entomology,  and  Meteorology. 
Also  it  will  be  seen  that  they  include  culture  and  mental  dis- 
cipline studies,  such  as  Mathematics,  English  Composition, 
Rhetoric  and  Literature,  Latin,  German,  History,  Ethics,  Po- 
litical Economy,  Civics,  Drawing,  Business  Studies,  and  Home 
Economics. 

Large  latitude  is  given  in  the  choice  of  a  course.  And  the 
provision  of  these  various  courses  makes  possible  the  most 
thorough  and  enthusiastic  work,  inasmuch  as  each  student  may 
turn  to  the  group  of  studies  for  which  he  has  special  liking  or 
aptitude,  and  inasmuch  as  each,  thus,  may  expect  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  students  as  earnest  as  himself. 

These  courses  tend  to  specialization  and  increased  effi- 
ciency ;  but  the  students  who  choose  them  are  guarded  against 
narrowness  by  being  thrbwn  together  in  those  broadening, 
general  culture  studies  which  are  fundamental  to  good  citizen- 
ship, and  which  are  required  of  all  students. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  young  men  and  young 
women  who  desire  to  return  to  the  farms ;  and  for  those,  also, 
who  desire  to  go  into  mechanics,  civil  engineering,  business, 
teaching,  or  some  one  of  the  other  leading  pursuits  or  pro- 
fessions. 
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Courses  of  Study  in  Briefest  Outline 

1.  Four  Years  of  Preparation  for  Farming.  —  Open  to  graduates 
of  the  common  schools.  Diploma  on  graduation.  For  schedule,  see 
p.  41. 

2.  Two  Years  of  Preparation  for  Farming.  —  Open  to  graduates 
of  high  schools.     Diploma  on  graduation.     For  schedule,  see  p.  43. 

3.  Associate  Two  Years  of  Preparation  for  Farming.  —  Open  to 
boys  seventeen  years  old,  or  older,  who  have  not  had  a  high  school  edu- 
cation. No  entrance  examination.  No  diploma.  Certificate,  if  de- 
sired, covering  work  done.    For  schedule,  see  p.  45. 

4.  Two  Years  of  Preparation  for  Rural  School  Teaching,  or 
the  Special  Teaching  of  Nature  Studies  in  Graded  Schools.  —  Open 
to  those  who  have  had  the  first  two  years  of  course  No.  10,  and  open 
to  graduates  of  high  schools.  Certificate  or  diploma.  Should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  year  in  a  normal  school.     For  schedule,  see  p.  47. 

5.  Two  Years  of  Preparation  for  Mechanical  Work,  Survey- 
ing, or  Drafting.  —  Open  to  those  who  have  had  the  first  two  years 
of  course  No.  1,  and  open  to  graduates  of  high  schools.  Certificate  or 
diploma.     For  schedule,  see  p.  48. 

6.  Two  Years  of  General  Education  in  a  Group  of  Studies 
Chosen  from  a  List  including  the  Natural  Sciences,  Mathematics, 
Economics,  Ethics,  History,  Literature,  Languages  —  English, 
German,  or  Latin  —  Open  to  those  who  have  had  the  first  two  years 
of  course  No.  1  or  No.  10,  and  open  to  graduates  of  high  schools.  Cer- 
tificate or  diploma.     For  schedule,  see  p.  49. 

7.  Two  Years  of  Preparation  for  Business.  —  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  the  first  two  years  of  course  No.  1  or  No.  10,  and  open  to 
graduates  of  high  schools.  Certificate  or  diploma.  For  schedule,  see 
p.  5i. 

8.  Four  Years  of  Preparation  for  Agricultural  Teaching,  Ex- 
periment Station  Work,  or  Work  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  D.  C,  under  Civil  Service  Rules.  —  Open  to 
those  who  have  had  the  first  two  years  of  course  No.  1,  and  open  to 
graduates  of  high  schools.  Graduation  with  degree,  B.S.  For  sched- 
ule, see  p.  51. 

9.  Four  Years  of  General  Education  in  Mathematics,  Natural 
Sciences,  Civil  Engineering,  History,  Ethics,  Political  Economy, 
Literature,  Three  Languages  —  Latin,  German,  or  English  — 
Open  to  those  who  have  had  the  first  two  years  of  course  No.  1  or  No. 
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to,  and  open  to  graduates  of  high  schools.     Degree,  B.S.     For  sched- 
ule, see  p.  53. 

10.  Four  Years  of  Preparation  for  Housekeeping  or  Home-Mak- 
ing. —  Open  to  graduates  of  common  schools.  Diploma  or  certificate 
on  graduation.     For  schedule,  see  p.  55. 

11.  Two  Years  of  Preparation  for  Housekeeping  or  Home-Mak- 
ing. —  Open  to  graduates  of  high  schools.  Diploma  or  certificate. 
Schedule,  p.  56. 

12.  Four  Years  of  Preparation  for  Teaching  Home  Economics. 
—  Open  to  those  who  have  had  the  first  two  years  of  course  No.  10,  and 
open  to  graduates  of  high  schools.  This,  if  taken  in  connection  with 
two  different  branches  selected  from  other  courses,  will  lead  to  gradua- 
tion with  the  degree,  B.S.     For  schedule,  see  p.  57. 

Note.  —  Certain  of  the  above  courses  overlap  others.  For  example, 
the  last  two  years  of  Course  1  and  Courses  2  and  3  cover  the  same 
group  of  studies.  In  some  classes  students  from  several  different 
courses  may  be  associated.  The  main  purpose  of  this  classification  is  to 
show  that  education  is  provided  by  the  College  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  of  different  grades  of  preliminary  training  and  of  distinctly 
different  prospective  callings. 

For  the  shorter  courses  offered,  see  pages  85-93. 
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The  above  cuts  show  the  styles  of  diplomas  awarded  at  the  ends  of  both  the 
higher  and  the  lower  courses  of  stt*dy  provided  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
•College. 

In  place  of  "Agriculture"  other  subjects  may  appear  in  some  of  the  diplomas 
awarded.  What  subject  appears  depends  on  the  course  chosen.  The  diplomas  show- 
ing the  B.S.  degree  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  highest  courses ;  the  diplomas  of 
"Graduation,"  at  the  end  of  lower  courses. 
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SCHEDULES 


Explanatory  —  The  subjects  on  the  left  indicate  the 
various  studies;  the  figures  following  the  subjects,  the  number 
of  the  course  in  the  subject  specified;  the  figures  in  the  vertical 
columns,  the  number  of  hours  a  week  in  the  different  terms; 
and  the  figures  in  parentheses,  laboratory  (or  instructive  labor) 
periods.  Not  fewer  than  fifteen  class  hours  a  week  may  be 
taken ;  and  in  computing  the  number  of  hours,  two  laboratory 
hours  will  be  counted  equivalent  to  one  class  hour.  The  sched- 
ule chosen  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Courses 
of  Study,  or  by  the  President,  previous  to  entrance  upon  it. 

For  synopses  of  the  subjects  in  the  following  schedules  see 
Courses  of  Study  Fully  Described,  p.  63. 


Schedule  of  Course  No.  1 


PREPARATION  FOR  FARMING— 4  YEARS 


Open  to  Students  from  the 

Common 
ation 

Schools 

—  Diploma 

ON 

Gradu 

First  Year 

Subjects 

Fall  term 

Winter  terra 

Spring  Jerm 

English,  i, 

4 

4 

4 

Elocution,    I,    . 

2 

2 

2 

Algebra, 

4 

4 

4 

Arithmetic  and   Penmanship, 

4 

4 

4 

Science,  Elementary,  . 

I 

i 

i 

Free-hand  Drawing, 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

History,  i,  and  Civics,  I, 

4 

4 

4 

Music,    .            .            .            . 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Drill,      . 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
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Second  Year 

Subjects 

Fall  Term 

Winter  term 

Spring  term 

English,   2, 

4 

4 

4 

Elocution,  2,     . 

I 

I 

I 

Geometry, 

4 

4 

4 

Chemistry,  I,    . 

2  (4) 

2  (4) 

2  (4) 

Botany,  i, 

3  (2) 

3 

2    (2) 

Physics,  I, 

2 

2 

2 

History,   2, 

3 

4 

3 

Drill   Regulations, 

I 

Horticulture,   i, 

(3) 

Drill,      . 

'    (3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Third  Year 

English,    3,        .    ■ 

3 

3 

3 

Elocution,  3,     . 

I 

I 

I 

Economics,  i,    . 

2 

2 

2 

Entomology,  I, 

3 

Physiology, 

4  (2) 

Agriculture,    I, 

5  (3) 

Bacteriology,   i, 

i  (3) 

I 

I 

Surveying, 

(3) 

Wood   Working, 

(6) 

Mechanical    Drawing, 

'.'    (3) 

Forging, 

•• 

i    (3)* 
'    (6)t 

Poultry, 

3 

(3)* 

Horticulture,    2, 

*3  (3) 

5  (3) 

(3) 

Meteorology,     . 

2 

Horse  Barn, 

(3) 

Agriculture,    2, 

(3) 

Botany,   I, 

3  m 

3 

2   (a) 

Drill,      . 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

1 

"ourth  Year 

R 

EQUIRED   OF  ALL 

Drill,       . 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Forestry, 

3 

Rural    Economics, 

5 

Farm   Engineering, 

I    (2) 

Geology, 

3 

Elocution,  4,     . 

i 

I 

'• 

*  First  half  of  terra. 
t  Last  half  of  term. 

$  Botany  is  required  only  of  those  who  have  not  previously  studied  it. 
is  taken  mechanical  drawing  is  omitted. 


Where  botany 
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Three  Addresses,  one  each  term 

In  addition  to  these  required  studies,  each  student  will  elect  either 
the  following  studies  in  Horticulture  or  those  in  Agriculture. 


For  Those  Who  Prefer  Agriculture 


Subjects 

Fall  term 

Winter  terra 

Spring  term 

Breeding   of   Animals, 

4 

Feeding, 

5 

(15) 

Breeds    and    Stockjudging,    . 

3  (6) 

Dairy   Breeds, 

2  (6) 

Veterinary   Science,    r, 

5 

4 

2 

Dairying,   4,      .            .            . 

5  (9) 

Crop  Production, 

5  (3) 

Bacteriology,  2, 

•• 

•■• 

1  (3) 

For  Those  Who  Prefer  Horticulture 

Greenhouse   Construction, 

2 

, . 

Plant  Diseases, 

4  (6) 

Botanic   Horticulture, 

3  (3) 

Plant   Breeding, 

1 

Commercial  Horticulture, 

5  (6) 

(3) 

Special  Investigation  and  Thesis, 

(3) 

3  (6) 

3  (15 

Schedule  of  Course  No.  2 

PREPARATION  FOR  FARMING— 2  YEARS 

Open  to  Graduates  of  High  Schools  —  Diploma  on  Graduation 

All  courses  taken  into  account,  students  in  the  first  year  of  this 
course  rank  as  third  year  students  in  the  College. 


First  Year 

English,  3, 

3 

3 

3 

Elocution,  3,     . 

1 

1 

1 

Economics,  1,    . 

2 

2 

2 

Entomology,   1, 

. 

3 

Physiology, 

. 

4  (2) 

Agriculture,    1, 

5 

(3) 

Bacteriology,   1, 

1 

(3) 

1 

1 
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Subjects 

Fall  terra      Winter  term 

Spring  term 

Surveying, 

(3) 

Wood   Working, 

(6) 

Mechanical    Drawing, 

'.            '■            '   (3) 

Forging, 

• 

•• 

j    (3)* 
1    (6)t 

Poultry, 

3 

(3)* 

Horticulture,    2, 

•           •           3  (3) 

5 

(3) 

(3) 

Meteorology, 

2 

Horse  Barn,     . 

. 

(3) 

Agriculture,   2, 

(3) 

Botany,   i, 

'              '              3   (2)t 

3 

2   (2) 

Drill,      . 

(3) 

Second  Year 

Required  of  All 

(3) 

(3) 

Drill,      . 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Forestry, 

. 

3 

Rural   Economics, 

5 

Farm  Engineering, 

I    (2) 

Geology, 

3 

Elocution,  4,     . 

i 

i 

Three  Addresses,  one  each  term 

In  addition  to  these  required  studies,  each  student  will  elect  either 
the  following  studies  in  Horticulture  or  those  in  Agriculture. 


For  Those  Who  Prefer  Agriculture 


Breeding  of  Animals, 

Feeding, 

5 

Breeds  and  Stockjudging,     . 

3  (6) 

Dairy   Breeds, 

2  (6) 

Veterinary   Science,   i, 

5 

Dairying,  4, 

Crop   Production, 

Bacteriology,    2, 

(15) 


4  2 

5  (9) 
5  (3) 
1  (3) 

*  First  half  of  the  term. 
+  Last  half  of  the  terra. 

t  Botany  is  required  only  of  those  who  have  mot  previously  studied  it.     Where  Botany 
is  taken  mechanical  drawing  is  omitted. 
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For  Those  Who  Prefer  Horticulture 


Subjects 

Greenhouse   Construction, 
Plant   Diseases, 
Botanic  Horticulture, 
Plant  Breeding, 
Commercial   Horticulture, 
Special  Investigation  and  Thesis, 


Fall  terra      Winter  term      Spring  term 
2 

4(6) 

3  (3) 
i 
5  (6)  (3) 

(3)  3  (6)  3  (15) 


Schedule  of  Course  No.  3 


PREPARATION   FOR  FARniNG— ASSOCIATE  2  YEARS 

Open  to  Men  seventeen  years  old,  or  older,  who  have  not  had  a 

High  School  Education  —  No  Entrance  Examination  — 

No  Diploma  —  A  Certificate  if  desired,  covering 

WORK  DONE 

All  courses   taken  into  account,  students  in  the  first  year  of  this 
course  rank  as  third  year  students  in  the  College. 


First  Year 

English,   3, 

3 

3 

3 

Elocution,  3,     . 

i 

i 

I 

Economics,  i,    . 

2 

2 

2 

Entomology,    i, 

3 

Physiology, 

4  (2) 

Agriculture,    i, 

5  (3) 

Bacteriology,    i, 

I  (3) 

1 

I 

Surveying, 

*  *         i 

(3) 

Wood   Working,       ■   . 

(6) 

Mechanical    Drawing, 

(3) 

Forging, 

•• 

J    (3)* 
*    (6)t 

Poultry, 

3 

(3)* 

Horticulture,  2, 

*3  (3) 

*5  (3) 

(3) 

Meteorology, 

2 

Horse  Barn,     . 

•• 

(3) 

•• 

*  First  half  of  the  term. 

t  Last  half  of  the  term. 
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Subjects 

Fall  term 

Winter  term 

Spring  term 

Agriculture,   2, 

. 

(3) 

Botany,   1, 

3  (2)* 

3 

2  (2) 

Drill,      . 

(3) 

Second  Year 

Required  of  All 

(3) 

(3) 

Drill,      . 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Forestry, 

. 

3 

Rural  Economics, 

. 

5 

,  , 

Farm  Engineering, 

. 

1  (2) 

Geology, 

3 

Elocution,  4,     . 

1 

1 

Three  Addresses,  one  each  term 

In  addition  to  these  required  studies,  each  student  will  elect  either 
the  following  studies  in  Horticulture  or  those  in  Agriculture. 


For  Those  Who  Prefer  Agriculture 


Breeding  of  Animals, 

Feeding, 

5 

Breeds  and  Stockjudging,     . 

3  (6) 

Dairy   Breeds, 

2  (6) 

Veterinary   Science,   1, 

5 

Dairying,  4, 

Crop   Production, 

Bacteriology,    2,           . 

(is) 


2 

5  (9) 

S  (3) 

1  (3) 


For  Those  Who  Prefer  Horticulture 


Greenhouse  Construction, 

2 

Plant  Diseases, 

4  (6) 

.  . 

Botanic  Horticulture, 

3  (3) 

Plant  Breeding, 

1 

Commercial   Horticulture, 

5  (6) 

(3)          '.'. 

Special  Investigation  and  Thesis, 

(3) 

3  (6)            3 

3  (15) 

$  Botany  is  required  only  of  those  who  have  not  previously  studied  it.    Where  botany  is 
aken  mechanical  drawing  is  omitted. 
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Schedule  of  Course  No.  4 

PREPARATION    FOR    RURAL     SCHOOL  TEACHING    OR 

FOR  THE  SPECIAL  TEACHING  OF  NATURE  STUDY 

IN  GRADED  SCHOOLS  — 2  YEARS 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  years  i  and  2  of  Course  No.  i  or  of 

Course  No.  10,  and  open  to  Graduates  of  High  Schools  — 

Should  be  followed  by  a  year  in  a  good  Normal 

School  —  Diploma 

All  courses  taken  into  account,  students  in  the  first  year  of  this 
course  rank  as  third  year  students  in  the  College. 

First  Year 

Required  Studies 

Subjects  Fall  term      Winter  term       Spring  term 

Ornithology   and   Entomology,*        -3  3                    3 

English,   3,        ....            3  3                   3 

Elocution,  1,  2,  or  3,  .            .            .            1  1                   1 

Gymnastics,       .            .                        .  (3)  (3)                 (3) 

Elective  Studies 

Choose  from  the  following  subjects  a  total  of  at  least  nine  hours 
a  week.     Consult  instructors,  so  as  to  avoid  conflict  of  class  periods. 


Botany,   1, 

3  (2) 

3 

2  (2) 

Botany,  2, 

3 

3 

3 

Horticulture,   2, 

3  (3) 

5  (3) 

(3) 

Agriculture,    1, 

5  (3) 

Agriculture,    2, 

'   (3) 

Bacteriology,   1, 

1   (3) 

1 

1 

Poultry,    1, 

3 

<3)t 

Meteorology  and  Climatology, 

2 

Physiology,    1, 

4  (2) 

Zoology, 

3 

3 

3 

*  After  1904-1905  the  study  of  these  subjects  will  be  limited  to  three  hours  during  the 
spring  term,  except  that  they  may  be  continued  in  the  summer  school. 

t  First  half  of  the  term. 
Note  : — Botany  i  can,  of  course,  be  chosen  only  by  those  who  have  not  previously  completed 
an  elementary  course  in  this  subject. 
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Second  Year 

Required  Studies 

Subjects  Fall  Term      Winter  term      Spring  term 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy,*  .  .  5  5  5 

English,  4,  and  Ethics,  1, 
Elocution,  4,     . 
Geology,    1, 


Forestry,  1, 
Gymnastics, 


4  4  4 

1  1 

3 

3 
(3)  (3)  (3) 


Elective  Studies 

Choose  at  least  six  hours  a  week  for  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms, 
and  at  least  nine  hours  a  week  for  the  Spring  Term.    Avoid  conflicts. 

Agriculture,   4,             .            .            ...  . .                    5  (3) 

Bacteriology,   2,            .            .            ...  . .                     1   (3) 

Horticulture,  3,  Plant  Diseases,       .  4  (6) 

Horticulture,  3,  Botanic  Horticulture,        . .  3  (3) 

Horticulture,  3,   Plant  Breeding,     .  1 

Botany,  3,         ■            -            -            -            3  3                    3 

Domestic  Animals  and  Stockjudging,  3  (6) 

Dairy  Breeds,  .            .            .            .           . .  2  (6) 

Feeding,             .            .             .            ...  5 

Dairying,  4,                   .             .            ...  . .                     5  (9) 


Schedule  of  Course  No.  5 

PREPARATION     FOR    riECHANICAL   WORK,    SURVEY- 
ING, OR  DRAFTING— 2  YEARS 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  years  i  and  2  of  Course  No.  1,  and 
open  to  Graduates  of  High  Schools  —  Certificate  or  Diploma 

All   courses   taken  into  account,   students   in  the  first  year  of  this 
course  rank  as  third  year  students  in  the  College. 


*  This  course  will  be  omitted  after  1904-1905.  Students  who  elect  Course  No.  4,  how- 
ever, should  attend  the  summer  school.  Supplementary  observation  and  pedagogic  work  at 
a  good  normal  school  is  also  recommended. 
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First  Year 

»                                             Required  of  Ali 

Subjects 

Fall  term 

Winter  t 

erm 

Spring  term 

English,  3, 

3 

3 

3 

Economics,   I,  . 

2 

2 

2 

Elocution,  3,     . 

1 

1 

1 

German,  I, 

5 

5 

5 

Physiology, 

4  (2) 

Physics,   2, 

3 

3 

.. 

Solid  Geometry, 

3 

Trigonometry, 

. 

3 

.. 

Surveying, 

(3) 

Mechanic      Arts,      I      (Mechanical 

Drawing,   i), 

(6) 

(6) 

Mechanic  Arts,  5  (Wood  Working,  i) 

1 

(6) 

(6) 

Mechanic  Arts,  7   (Forging,   i),      . 

(12) 

Drill, 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Second 

Year 

English,  4,  and  Ethics,  i, 

4 

4 

4 

Elocution,  4,     . 

'. 

1 

1 

German,  2, 

5 

5 

5 

Economics,  2,  . 

3 

3 

3 

Analytical   Geometry, 

3 

Calculus,  Differential, 

3 

Calculus,  Integral, 

. 

3 

Mechanic      Arts,      2      (Mechanical 

Drawing,   2), 

(6) 

(6) 

Mechanic  Arts,  6  (Wood  Working,  '2) : 

(6) 

(6) 

Mechanic  Arts,  8  (Forging,  2), 

(12) 

Drill,      .                        . 

• 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Schedule  of  Course  No.  6 


GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE— 2  YEARS 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  the  first  two  years  of  Course  No.  i 
or  no.  10,  and  open  to  graduates  of  hlgh  schools  —  dlploma 

All  courses  taken  into  account,  students   in  the  first  year  of  this 
course  rank  as  third  year  students  in  the  College. 
4 


So 
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First  Year 


Required  of  All 


Subjects 

English,  3, 

Elocution,  3,     . 

Economics,  I,  . 

Mathematics,  4,  5,  and  8, 

Physics,  2, 

Physiology, 

Drill  or  Gymnastics,  . 


Fall  term 

3 

1 
2 
3 
3 


Winter  term 

3 
1 
2 
3 
3 


(3) 


(3) 


Spring  term 

3 
1 
2 
(3) 

4  (2) 
(3) 


Choose  nine  or  ten  periods  a  week  from  the  following  (two  hours 
in  parenthesis  being  counted  the  equivalent  of  one  period)  : 


Chemistry,   2, 
German,  1, 
Latin,  1, 
Botany,  2, 
History,  3, 
Zoology, 


(4) 


(4) 


(4) 


Second  Year 

Required  of  All 


English,  4,  and  Ethics,  1, 
Elocution,  4,     .  . 

Mathematics,  6,  and  7  or  10, 
Drill  or  Gymnastics,  . 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


Chemistry,  3, 
German,  2, 
Latin,  2, 
Botany,  3, 
History,  4, 
Economics,  2, 


Choose  Three  of  the  Following 

1   (4)  1 

5  5 

4  4 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 


(4) 


1  (4) 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 
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Schedule  of  Course  No.  7 

PREPARATION  FOR  BUSINESS— 2  YEARS 

Open  to  Graduates  of  High  Schools,  or  to  those  who  have  had 

years  i  and  2  of  course  i  or  course  10  —  dlploma 

on  Graduation 


All  courses  taken  into  account, 

students  in  1 

the  first  year  of  this 

course  rank  as  third  year  students  i 

n  the  College. 

First  Year 

Subjects 

Fall  term 

Winter  term 

Spring  term 

Drill  or  Gymnastics,  . 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

English,  3, 

3 

3 

3 

Elocution,  3,     . 

1 

1 

1 

Economics,  i,    . 

2 

2 

2 

Bookkeeping,    . 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

Stenography, 

5 

5 

5 

Typewriting,     . 

2 

(3) 

2 

(3) 

2  (3) 

Arithmetic  and  Penmanship, 

4 

4 

4 

Seconc 

1  Year 

Drill  or  Gymnastics,  . 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

English,  4,  and  Ethics,  I, 

4 

4 

4 

Elocution,  4,     . 

1 

1 

Economics,  2,  . 

3 

3 

3 

Stenography, 

3 

3 

3 

Typewriting, 

2 

(3) 

2 

(3) 

2  (3) 

Bookkeeping,    . 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

Arithmetic  and  Penmanship, 

4 

4 

4 

Schedule  of  Course  No.  8 

PREPARATION  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  TEACHING,  EX. 
PERIMENT  STATION  WORK,  OR  WORK  IN  THE 
DEPARTHENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AT  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C,  UNDER  CIVIL  SERVICE  RULES  — 4  YEARS 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  the  first  two  years  of  Course  No.  r, 

and  open  to  Graduates  of  High  Schools  —  Graduation 

with  Degree,  B.S. 

All  courses  taken  into  account,  students  in  the  first  year  of  this 
course  rank  as  third  year  students  in  the  College. 
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First  Year 

Subjects 

Fall  term 

Winter 

erm 

Spring  term 

English,   3, 

3 

3 

3 

Elocution,  3,     . 

i 

I 

i 

Economics,  i,  . 

2 

2 

2 

Entomology,   I, 

3 

Physiology, 

4  (2) 

Agriculture,    I, 

*5  (3) 

Agriculture,   2, 

(3) 

Bacteriology,   I, 

"i  (3) 

I 

I 

Surveying, 

(3) 

Wood   Working, 

(6) 

Mechanical    Drawing, 

'   (3) 

Forging, 

•• 

J     (3)* 
1    (6)t 

Poultry, 

3 

(3)* 

Horticulture,  2, 

3  (3) 

5 

(3) 

(3) 

Meteorology,     . 

2 

Horse  Barn,     . 

(3) 

Botany,  I, 

3  (2) 

3 

2    (2)t 

Drill,      . 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

< 

Second  Year 

R 

EQUIRED   OF  ALL 

Drill,      . 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Forestry,   I, 

3 

Rural  Economics, 

5 

Farm  Engineering,      . 

. . 

"l    (2) 

Geology, 

3 

Elocution,  4,     . 

I 

i 

Three  Addresses,  one  each  term 

In  addition  to  these  required  studies,  each  student  will  elect  either 
the  following  studies  in  Horticulture  or  those  in  Agriculture. 


*  First  half  of  the  term. 
t  Last  half  of  the  term. 
$  For  those  only  who  have  not  studied  botany  a  year. 
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For  Those  Who  Prefer  Agriculture 


Subjects 

Fall  term 

Winter  t 

erm 

Spring  terra 

Breeding  of  Animals, 

4 

Feeding 

'.            5  (3) 

ds) 

Breeds  and  Stockjudging,     . 

3  (6) 

Dairy   Breeds, 

2  (6) 

Veterinary   Science,   i, 

5 

4 

2 

Dairying,   4, 

5  (9) 

Crop   Production, 

5  (3) 

Bacteriology,    2, 

.. 

1  (3) 

For  those  Who  Prefer  Horticulture 

Greenhouse  Construction, 

2 

Plant   Diseases, 

4  (6) 

Botanic  Horticulture, 

3 

(3) 

Plant  Breeding, 

1 

Commercial   Horticulture, 

5  (6) 

(3) 

Special  Investigation  and  Thesis, 

(3) 

3 

(6) 

3  (IS 

Third 

Year 

English,  4,  and  Ethics,  1,  three  terms,  four  hours  a  week. 

One  other  language  required  three  terms  of  those  who  have  not  had 
two  years  of  German  or  Latin. 

Other  studies  elective,  except  that,  in  the  schedule  as  a  whole,  studies 
in  three  distinct  branches  must  be  taken. 

Fourth  Year 

One  foreign  language  required  three  terms  of  those  who  have  not 
had  two  years  of  German  or  Latin. 

All  other  studies  elective,  except  that,  in  the  schedule  as  a  whole, 
studies  in  three  distinct  branches  must  be  taken,  and  a  Commencement 
address  must  be  delivered,  if  required. 

Note.  —  In  making  out  the  schedule  desired,  the  section  of  the  cata- 
logue named  "  Elective  Studies,"  p.  59,  should  be  consulted. 


Schedule  of  Course  No.  9 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE— 4  YEARS 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  the  first  two  years  of  Course  No.  i 

OR  NO.  10,  AND  OPEN  TO  GRADUATES  OF  HlGH  SCHOOLS  — 

Degree  of  B.S. 

All  courses  taken  into  account,  students  in  the  first  year  of  this 
course  rank  as  third  year  students  in  the  College. 
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Subjects 

English,  3, 

Elocution,  3,     . 

Economics,  i,  . 

Mathematics,  4,  5,  and  8, 

Physics,  2, 

Physiology, 

Drill  or  Gymnastics,  . 


First  Year 

Required  of  All 

Fall  term 

3 

I 

2 

3 
3 

'    (3) 


Winter  term 

3 
1 

2  * 

3 

3 

'    (3) 


Spring  term 

3 
1 
2 
(3) 

4  (2) 
(3) 


Choose  nine  or  ten  periods  a  week  from  the  following  (two  hours 
in  parenthesis  being  counted  the  equivalent  of  one  period)  : 


Chemistry,   2, 
German,  1, 
Latin,  1, 
Botany,  2, 
History,  3, 
Zoology, 


1 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 

Second  Year 


(4) 


Required  of  All 
English,  4,  and  Ethics,  1,  .  4 

Elocution,  4,     .  .  .  .  1 

Mathematics,  6,  and  7  or  10,  .  3 

Drill  or  Gymnastics,  ...  (3) 


(4) 


(4) 


Chemistry,  3, 
German,  2, 
Latin,  2, 
Botany,  3, 
History,  4, 
Economics, 


2, 


Choose  Three  of  the  Following 

1  (4)  1 

5  5 

4  4 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 


(3) 


(4) 


(3) 


(4) 


Before  the  end  of  this  course,  two  years  of  Latin  and  two  years  of 
German  must  be  completed;  and  any  language  deficiencies  existing 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  two  years  must  be  made  up  by  proper 
elective  language  studies  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

All  other  studies  freely  elective;  subject  in  the  case  of  each  course 
to  the  approval  of  the  instructor  who  offers  it. 

For  a  list  of  studies  which  may  be  chosen,  consult  "  Elective  Stud- 
ies," p.  59. 
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Schedule  of  Course  No.  10 

PREPARATION  FOR  HOUSEKEEPING  OR  HOMEMAK- 
ING  —  4  YEARS 

Open  to  Graduates  of  Common  Schools  —  Diploma  or  Certificate 
on  Graduation 


First  Year 

Subjects 

Fall  term 

Winter  term 

Spring  term 

English,  I, 

4 

4 

4 

Elocution,  I,     . 

2 

2 

2 

Algebra, 

4 

4 

4 

Arithmetic  and  Penm; 

mship,             .            4 

4 

4 

Drawing, 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Science,   Elementary, 

I 

I 

I 

History,  I,  and  Civics 

,  I,       -            •           .4 

4 

4 

Music,    . 

• 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Gymnastics, 

Second  Year 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

English,  2, 

4 

4 

4 

Elocution,  2,     . 

i 

i 

i 

Geometry, 

4 

4 

4 

Chemistry,  i, 

2 

(4) 

2  (4) 

2  (4) 

Physics,  I, 

2 

2 

2 

Botany,   i, 

3 

(2) 

3 

2    (2) 

History,  2, 

.            .            3 

4 

3 

Sewing, 

. 

(6) 

Gymnastics, 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Third  Year 

English,  3, 

3 

3 

3 

Elocution,    3,    . 

i 

i 

I 

Economics,  I,  . 

2 

2 

2 

Physiology, 

. 

4    (2) 

Chemistry,  2,    . 

I 

(4) 

i  (4) 

I  (4) 

Cookery, 

I 

(5) 

i  (5) 

i  (5) 

Dressmaking,  Elemen 

tary,     . 

(6) 

Sewing, 

(6) 

(6) 

Bacteriology,  I, 

I 

(3) 

I 

i 

Gymnastics, 

* 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
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Fourth 

Year 

Subjects 

Fall  term 

Winter  term 

Spring  term 

English,  4,  and  Ethics,  I,     . 

4 

4 

4 

Elocution,  4,     . 

I 

1 

Chemistry,   3,   . 

I    (4) 

1  (4) 

1  (4) 

Dressmaking,    .... 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

Sanitation,   Chemistry   of   Cleaning, 

Household  Economy,  and  Mar- 

keting Accounts, 

2 

2 

2 

Laundry, 

1  (2) 

Invalid  Diet,     .... 

2  (4) 

Emergencies  and  Home  Nursing,    . 

2 

2 

Cookery,  and  Waitress  ^Course, 

1  (s) 

i  (5) 

Gymnastics,       .... 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Schedule  of  Course  No.  11 

PREPARATION  FOR  HOUSEKEEPING  OR  HOHE- 
riAKING  —  2  YEARS 

Open  to  Graduates  of  High  Schools  —  Diploma  or  Certificate 

All  courses  taken  into  account,  students  in  the  first  year  of  this 
course  rank  as  third  year  students  in  the  College. 


First  Year 

English,  3, 

3 

3 

3 

Elocution,    3,    . 

1 

1 

1 

Economics,  1,  . 
Physiology, 

2 

2 

2 

4  (2) 

Chemistry,  2,    . 

1 

(4) 

"1  (4) 

1  (4) 

Cookery, 

1 

(5) 

1  (5) 

1   (5) 

Dressmaking,  Elementary, 

(6) 

Sewing, 

(6) 

'   (6) 

Bacteriology,  1, 

1 

(3) 

1 

1 

Gymnastics, 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
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Second 

Year 

Subjects 

Fall  term 

Winter  term 

Spring  term 

English,  4,  and  Ethics,  i,     . 

4 

4 

4 

Elocution,  4,     . 

I 

1 

. . 

Chemistry,   3,    . 

1   (4) 

1  (4) 

1  (4) 

Dressmaking,    .... 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

Sanitation,   Chemistry  of   Cleaning, 

Household  Economy,  and  Mar- 

keting Accounts, 

2 

2 

2 

Laundry,            .... 

1  (2) 

Invalid  Diet,     .... 

2  (4) 

Emergencies  and  Home  Nursing,    . 

2 

2 

Cookery,  and  Waitress  Course, 

1  (5) 

"1  (5) 

Gymnastics,       .            .            . 

.  (3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Schedule  of  Course  No.  12 

PREPARATION    FOR   TEACHING    HOHE   ECONOHICS  — 

4  YEARS 

A  course  elsewhere  sometimes  called  Domestic  Economy,  Domestic 
Science  and  Art,  or  Household  Economy. 

Open  to  those  who  have  the  first  two  years  of  Course  No.  10, 

AND   OPEN    TO    GRADUATES    OF    HlGH    SCHOOLS  —  DEGREE    OF    B.S. 

All  courses  taken  into  account,  students  in  the  first  year  of  this 
course  rank  as  third  year  students  in  the  College. 


First  Year 

English,  3, 

3 

3 

3 

Elocution,    3,    . 

1 

1 

1 

Economics,  I,  . 

2 

2 

2 

Physiology, 

. 

4  (2) 

Chemistry,  2,    . 

1 

(4) 

I   (4) 

1   (4) 

Cookery, 

1 

(5) 

1  (5) 

I  (5) 

Dressmaking,  Elementary, 

(6) 

Sewing, 

(6) 

."    (6> 

Bacteriology,  1, 

1 

(3) 

1 

1 

Gymnastics, 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 
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Second 

Year 

Subjects 

Fall  term 

Winter  term 

Spring  term 

English,  4,  and  Ethics,  I,     . 

4 

4 

4 

Elocution,  4,     . 

I 

1 

. . 

Chemistry,   3,   . 

I    (4) 

1  (4) 

1  (4) 

Dressmaking,    .... 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

Sanitation,   Chemistry  of  Cleaning, 

Household  Economy,  and  Mar- 

keting Accounts/ 

2 

2 

2 

Laundry,           .... 

1  (2) 

Invalid  Diet,     .... 

2  (4) 

Emergencies  and  Home  Nursing,    . 

2 

2 

Cookery,  and  Waitress  Course, 

1  (5) 

1  (5) 

Gymnastics,       .... 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Third  Year* 

Food  Experimentation, 

1  (6) 

1  (6) 

1  (6) 

Production  and  Manufacture  of  Foods,     . . 

(2) 

.  . 

Chemistry  of  Foods,  . 

(6) 

(6) 

(6) 

Physiology  of  Digestion, 

(2) 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
Domestic  Science  and  Art,  and 
Planning  of  Courses,      .  .  2  (4)  2  (4)  2  (4) 

Fourth  Year* 

Food  Experimentation,  continued,  .  1  (6)  1  (6)  1  (6) 

Bacteriology,     ......  . .  (4) 

Theory    and    Practice   in   Teaching 

Domestic  Science  and  Art,        .6  6  6 

Dietaries,  .  .  .  .  2 

Household  Decoration  and  Art,       ...  2 

Practical  Application  of  Dietaries,  see  p.  83,  Sec.  13. 


*  Students  in  this  course  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree,  B.S.,  must  elect, 
in  addition  to  the  subjects  scheduled  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course, 
one  subject  each  year  from  some  other  department.    See  p.  59. 
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ELECTIVE  STUDIES 

For  Fifth-year  and  Sixth-year  Students. 


Agriculture 

5.  Soils.  Special  soil  investigations  in  laboratory  and  field. 
Soil  fertility;  soil  exhaustion  and  restoration;  original  investiga- 
tions in  soil  management.     Supplemental  to  Agriculture  1.     1  year. 

Professor  Clinton. 

6.  Farm  Crops.  Special  study  of  agricultural  seeds,  their  va- 
rieties and  purity;  plant  variation  on  the  farm;  habits  of  growth 
and  principles  of  tillage;  original  investigations  in  laboratory  and 
field.     Supplemental  to  Agriculture  4.     1  year. 

Professor  Clinton. 

Dairying 

6.  Dairy-Animal  Husbandry.     1  year. 

Professor  Beach. 

7.  Dairying  and  Dairy  Bacteriology.     1  year. 

Professor  Beach  and  Assistant  Professor  Stocking. 


Poultry  Industry 

2.  A  thorough  course  made  up  of  topics  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing list:  Domestic  fowls,  breeds  and  breeding;  buildings,  loca- 
tion, arrangement,  construction,  and  furnishing;  ventilation; 
yards;  care  and  management;  foods  and  feeding;  production  of 
flesh  and  eggs;  dressing  and  packing;  marketing;  incubators  and 
brooders;  incubation  and  rearing,  both  natural  and  artificial;  ca- 
ponizing;  care  of  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons;  diseases  and 
enemies;  records  and  accounts.     1  year. 

Mr.  Graham. 
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Bacteriology 

3.  Soil  Bacteriology.     1  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Stocking. 

4.  Dairy  Bacteriology.     1  year. 

Assistant  Professor  Stocking. 

Veterinary  Science 

3.  Hygiene,  anatomy,  and  veterinary  physiology  in  the  fall 
term;  dissection,  pathology  (gross),  and  materia  medica,  in  the 
winter  term;  and  diseases  and  their  treatment,  in  the  spring  term. 
Extra  hours,  if  available,  in  bacteriology  and  micro-pathology. 
Five  hours  a  week.     1  year. 

Professor  Lehnert. 

Horticulture 

4.  Original  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Hor- 
ticulture. The  student's  desires  will  be  consulted,  and  his  partic- 
ular interests  promoted.     Years  3  and  4  of  course  No.  1,  or  course 

>No.  2  entire,  must  have  been  completed  by  the  applicant.  Original 
investigations  in  plant  diseases  and  in  the  effects  of  pollenization 
are  suggested  as  highly  important  and  as  promising  valuable 
training  and  results.     A  thesis.     1  year  or  2  years. 

Professor  Gulley. 

Forestry 

2  and  3.  A  two-year  course  in  forestry  has  been  arranged  for 
students  who  have  had  the  preliminary  courses  in  botany  here,  or 
theiT  equivalent  elsewhere.  The  departments  of  mathematics,  en- 
tomology, geology,  and  German  have  cooperated,  giving  a  thor- 
ough course  in  forestry  and  the  allied  sciences.  Lectures  are  given 
on  silviculture,  the  fundamental  principles  of  forestry,  propagation 
of  forest  trees,  forest  planting,  timber  measurements,  timber 
physics,  treatment  of  farm  forests,  United  States  and  state  reser- 
vations, and  kindred  subjects.     (Same  as  Forestry  2  and  3,  p.  68.) 

Professor  White. 

Landscape  Architecture 

I.  Landscape  Architecture.  Lectures  on  the  propagation  of 
shrubs  and  trees;  methods  for  planting  and  grouping  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs,  and  hardy  perennials  adapted  to  the  Connecticut  cli- 
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mate;   improvements   about   farm   buildings,   grading,   construction 

of  farm  roads;  and  other  subjects  connected  with  home  and  town 

ornamentation.     Three    hours    a    week.     I    year.     (The    same    as 

Landscape  Architecture,  p.  69.) 

Professor  White. 


History 

5.  (a)     Origin    and    growth    of    parliamentary    institutions    in 

England.     One  hour  a  week,  1st  term. 

(b)  Constitutional   History   of  the   United   States,   tracing 

the  sources  of  the  constitution  in  the  Colonial  pe- 
riod. Two  hours  a  week,  1st  term.  Parallel  with 
course  (a).  Also,  the  formation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  development  of  the  constitution  in  the 
National  period.  Two  hours  a  week,  2d  and  3d 
terms.     Parallel    with    (c). 

(c)  History  of  Modern  Europe  to  the  Napoleonic  era;  the 

growth  of  the  European  states,  and  the  colonization 
of  America.  One  hour  a  week,  2d  and  3d  terms. 
The  method  of  instruction  will  be  by  text  and  lecture, 
by  reference  to  such  contemporaneous  sources  of 
information  as  may  be  available,  and  by  reading 
on  specially  assigned  topics.     1  year. 

6.  There  will  be  offered,  also,  a  course  on  the  History  of  Con- 
necticut, with  especial  reference  to  its  settlement  and  early  his- 
tory. This  course  will  be  mainly  by  lecture  and  assigned  reading. 
1  year. 

Courses  5  and  6  will  be  given  in  alternate  years,  and  will  be 
elective  to  students  who  have  had  courses  1-4. 

Professor  Monteith. 

Mathematics 

11.  Railway  Curves;  Embankments;  Higher  Surveying;  Use, 
Care,  and  Adjustment  of  Instruments;  Field  Work.     1  year. 

12.  Theory  of  Equations.  Elective,  fall  term,  three  hours  a 
week.  Determinants;  Descartes'  rule  of  sign;  relation  of  roots 
and  coefficients,  etc.     Text-book,  Barton. 

13.  For  those  who  take  12  the  first  year,  a  second  year's  work 
in  advanced  Calculus,  or  the  higher  subject  of  Plane  Trigonom- 
etry, or  Quarternions,  or  reading  in  French  Mathematics  may  be 
expected. 

Professor  Wheeler. 
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Chemistry 

See  Chemistry  3,  p.  j6. 

Other  Elective  Studies 

Mathematics,  4,  5,  6  (with  7  or  10),  8. 

Chemistry,  2,  3. 

German,  1,  2. 

Latin,  1,  2. 

Botany,  2,  3. 

History,  3,  4. 

Mechanic  Arts,  1-8. 

Zoology. 

Economics,  2. 

Note.  —  Schedules  involving  elective  studies  cannot  be  made 
up  until  the  schedules  of  required  courses  have  been  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board;  and  then  only  after  consultation  with  the  individ- 
ual instructors  offering  the  studies  desired,  for  ascertaining  the 
number  of  hours  required  in  each  case,  and  the  times  at  which 
they  can  be  had.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  no  con- 
flict of  hours  occur. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  FULLY  DESCRIBED 


Agriculture 


1.  Agricultural  Physics  —  Third  year,  fall  term,  five  hours  a 
week.  Soil  formation,  transportation,  and  classification;  physical 
characteristics  of  soils;  modification  of  soils  by  tillage  and  use  of 
cover  crops  and  manures;  adaptation  of  various  soils  to  the  produc- 
tion of  crops;  the  conservation  of  moisture  by  tillage;  under  drains 
and  surface  drains,  and  their  physical  effects  upon  soils;  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  their  purchase  and  use;  soil  amendments,  and  where 
valuable.     Instruction  given  by  text-book  and  lectures. 

Laboratory  Work  —  Three  hours  a  week.  A  study  of  various 
soils  under  field  conditions.  Effect  of  different  treatment  of  soils 
upon  crop  production.  Harvesting  farm  crops  and  the  use  of 
various  farm  implements. 

Professor  Clinton. 

2.  Laboratory  Work  —  Third  year,  winter  term,  three  hours  a 
week.  Soil  and  seed  testing;  work  in  soil  physics  to  supplement 
course  1.  Seed  testing  will  consist  of  the  identification  and  study 
of  various  agricultural  seeds  for  purity  and  germination  properties. 

Professor  Clinton. 

3.  Rural  Economics — Fourth  year,  winter  term;  five  hours  a 
week.  Choosing  a  profession;  agriculture  as  a  profession;  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  a  farm;  the  farm  as  an  investment  and  a 
source  of  income;  factors  which  determine  the  crop  to  be  raised, 
as  nearness  to  market,  market  demands,  climatic  conditions,  and 
soil;  general  and  special  farming;  extensive  and  intensive  farming; 
the  effect  of  various  systems  of  farming  upon  the  fertility  of  the 
land;  arrangement  of  farm  buildings  for  economy  and  efficiency; 
farm  accounts  and  business  principles;  marketing  farm  produce 
and  purchasing  supplies.  Instruction  given  by  lectures,  and  espe- 
cially adapted  to  New  England  conditions. 

Professor  Clinton. 

4.  Farm  Crops  —  Fourth  year,  spring  term,  five  hours  a  week. 
Crops  adapted  to  Connecticut.  Corn  —  varieties,  preparation  of 
soil,  seeding,  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  ensilage;  potatoes  —  prin- 
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ciples  relating  to  growth,  selection  of  seed,  soil  conditions  favora- 
ble, varieties,  fungous  and  insect  enemies  and  means  of  combating 
them,  harvesting,  marketing,  storing;  tobacco,  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat,  soy  beans,  cow  peas,  hay  and  pastures,  clovers 
and  alfalfa,  mangolds,  sugar  beets,  and  various  forage  crops,  all 
receive  attention  according  to  the  importance  of  the  crop  in  the 
State. 

Laboratory  Work  —  Three  hours  a  week.  This  work  is  de- 
signed to  familiarize  the  students  with  actual  field  conditions  in 
relation  to  the  crops  studied.  All  are  given  practice  in  preparing 
the  soil,  in  planting  seeds,  and  in  caring  for  crops.  Principles  and 
practices  are  illustrated  by  field  work.  Students  are  required  to 
use  the  various  farm  tools,  and  in  this  way  learn  to  handle  teams 
and  adjust  machinery. 

Professor  Clinton. 


Dairying,  Breeds,  and  Stock  Judging 

i.  Feeding  Farm  Animals  —  Fourth  year,  fall  term,  five  hours 
a  week.  This  subject  treats  of:  (i)  The  growth  of  the  plant  and 
its  elaboration  of  food  for  the  animal;  the  composition  of  the  plant; 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  plant  by  the  animal;  the 
source  of  lean  meat,  fat,  wool,  milk,  and  muscular  energy;  discus- 
sion of  feeding  standards;  and  methods  of  calculating  rations  for 
farm  animals.  (2)  Composition  and  characteristics  of  cereal  and 
leguminous  seeds;  composition  and  characteristics  of  forage  crops; 
preparation  of  feeding  stuffs;  the  ensilage  of  fodders;  and  the  ma- 
nurial  value  of  feeding  stuffs.  (3)  Feeds  for,  care  of,  and  investi- 
gations concerning  the  horse,  steer,  cow,  and  pig.  Text-book, 
Henry's  "  Feeds  and  Feeding." 

Laboratory  Work  —  Winter  term,  fifteen  hours  a  week.  Prac- 
tice in  formulating  rations  for  farm  animals;  a  study  of  the  rations 
fed  different  classes  of  animals  on  the  College  Farm,  and  a  discus- 
sion of  their  efficiency  and  economy.  Several  feeding  experiments 
will  be  in  operation.  Students  will  become  familiar  with  the  object 
of  these  experiments,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  will  conduct  them. 

Professor  Beach. 

2.  Breeding  of  Animals  —  Fourth  year,  winter  term,  four  hours 
a  week.  This  course  deals  wtih  the  principles  of  breeding  —  the 
laws  relating  to  heredity,  reversion,  in-and-in  breeding,  cross 
breeding,  prepotency,  and  the  selection  and  mating  of  animals. 
Text-book,  Shaw's  "Animal  Breeding." 

Professor  Beach. 


FAY  M  ,  35970,  HOLSTE1N. 
Record  for  one  week:  511. 4  lbs.  milk;  15.629  lbs.  butter-fat;  18  lbs.  3.7  oz.  of  butter. 
(Requirement  for  admission  to  advanced  registry,  age  considered  :  12  lbs.  of  fat.) 


ALTO  ANA  PIETERTJE  A.,  54656,  HOLSTEIN. 
Record  for  one  year :  13,050  lbs.  of  milk  ;  452  03  lbs.  of  butter-fat ;  527.37  lbs.  of  butter. 
(Requirement  for  admission  to  advanced  registry,  age  considered  :  10,700  lbs.  of  milk.) 


POLLY  OF  MAUCHL1N,  17861,  AYRSHIRE. 
Record  for  one  year:  9,321  lbs.  of  milk  ;  364.87  lbs.  of  butter-fat ;  425.6  lbs.  of  butter. 
(Requirements  for  admission  to  advanced  registry,  age  considered  :  375  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  8,500  lbs.  of  milk.) 
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3.  Dairy  Breeds  —  Fourth  year,  fall  term,  two  hours  a  week. 
This  course  covers  the  origin,  history  of  the  development,  and 
characteristics  of  the  breeds  of  dairy  cattle;  study  of  the  score 
cards  of  the  various  breeds,  and  practice  in  tabulating  pedigrees;  a 
study  of  the  performance  requirements  for  advanced  registry  with 
each  breed,  and  the  value  and  method  of  making  official  records; 
a  study  of  the  types  of  different  breeds,  and  a  comparison  with 
"  dairy  type,"  both  theoretical  and  with  living  specimens.  Lec- 
tures. 

Laboratory  Work  —  Six  hours  a  week.  Practice  given  in  judg- 
ing animals  from  the  dairyman's  standpoint;  practice  given  in  the 
use  of  the  score  cards  of  the  different  breeds. 

Professor  Beach. 

4.  Dairying  —  Fourth  year,  spring  term,  five  hours  a  week. 
This  subject  deals  with  milk  —  its  secretion,  nature,  and  composi- 
tion; causes  and  conditions  influencing  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
milk;  handling  of  milk  for  the  market  and  for  butter  making;  pro- 
duction of  market  milk,  including  milking,  straining,  aerating,  cool- 
ing, and  shipping;  pasteurization  and  sterilization  of  milk;  cream- 
ing of  milk  by  gravity  methods  and  by  the  separator;  cream 
ripening  and  churning;  washing,  salting,  working,  packing,  and 
marketing  butter.     Text-book,  Wing's  "  Milk  and  Its  Products." 

Laboratory  Work  —  Nine  hours  a  week.  Practice  in  use  of 
Babcock  test;  in  the  care  and  handling  of  milk  for  market;  in  the 
use  of  hand  and  power  separators;  in  the  ripening  of  cream;  in 
churning;  in  working,  washing,  and  preparing  butter  for  market; 
in  care  and  handling  of  boiler  and  engine. 

1  Professor  Beach. 

5.  Breeds  and  Stock  Judging  —  Fourth  year,  fall  term,  three 
hours  a  week.  The  various  breeds  of  domestic  animals  are  studied 
with  reference  to  their  appearance,  character,  and  utility.  Text- 
books, Craig's  "  Stock  Judging "  and  Curtiss's  "  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Swine." 

Laboratory  Work  —  Six  hours  a  week.  Specimens  of  breeds 
are  brought  before  the  class  and  scored  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
judge. 

Professor  Lehnert. 

Poultry   Industry 

1.  Third  year,  winter  term,  three  hours  a  week.  Some  of  the 
topics  considered  in  the  class  room  are:  Principles  of  breeding; 
breeds   of  fowls,   ducks,   geese,   and  pigeons,   their  origin   and   de- 
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velopment;  selecting  and  mating;  general  care;  incubating  and 
brooding,  both  natural  and  artificial;  rearing;  marketing;  preparing 
for  the  show  room;  scoring;  foods  and  feeding;  poultry  buildings, 
their  location,  arrangement,  construction,  and  furnishing;  drawing 
of  plans  and  making  of  estimates;  building  materials;  yards  and 
fences;  preservation  and  use  of  poultry  manure;  embryology;  anat- 
omy of  fowls;  diseases  and  parasites  of  fowls;  records. 

Laboratory  Work  —  Spring  term,  first  half  of  the  term,  three 
hours  a  week.  This  work  includes  feeding  and  general  care  of  the 
stock,  operating  incubators  and  brooders  of  different  types,  killing 
and  dressing  for  general  and  special  markets,  caponizing,  packing 
hatching  eggs  and  breeding  stock  for  shipment,  and  other  inci- 
dental details  necessary  for  successful  poultry  farming. 

Mr.  Graham. 

Veterinary  Science  * 

i.  Veterinary  Science  —  Fourth  year,  fall  term,  five  hours  a 
week.  Text-book  and  lectures.  Anatomy  and  physiology  (com- 
parative) :  Skeleton,  separate  bones,  muscles  of  locomotion,  di- 
gestive system,  teeth  as  an  indication  of  age,  respiratory  system. 
Pathology  (general):  Inflammation,  healing  of  wounds.  Materia 
medica  (general) :  Classes  of  drugs,  with  class  characters  and  dos- 
age; administration  of  medicines. 

Winter  term,  four  hours  a  week.  Diseases  and  treatment: 
Asepsis  and  antisepsis,  treatment  of  wounds,  minor  surgical  opera- 
tions, castration  and  spaying,  obstetrics,  lameness,  bone  diseases, 
and  diseases  of  the  foot  (horse),  disease  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem, diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  constitutional  and  specific 
diseases.  Spring  term,  two  hours  a  week.  Text-book,  "  Veteri- 
nary Studies  for  Agricultural  Students,"  Reynolds. 

Professor  Lehnert. 

2.  Horse  Barn  —  Third  year,  winter  term,  laboratory  work 
three  hours  a  week.  Care  of  horses  in  the  stable,  of  harnesses  and 
wagons;  hitching  and  unhitching;  nursing;  bandaging,  etc. 

Professor  Lehnert. 


Physiology 

i.  Physiology  —  Third  year,  spring  term,  four  hours  a  week. 
Bones,  muscles,  physical  exercise,  food  and  drink,  digestion,  blood 
and  its  circulation,  respiration,  skin  and  kidneys,  nervous  system, 
special  senses,  throat  and  voice,  accidents  and  emergencies. 
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Laboratory  Work  —  Two  hours  a  week,  embracing  a  study  of 
normal  tissues  under  the  microscope  and  dissections  of  the  smaller 
animals,  with  experiments  illustrating  the  physiological  processes 
going  on  in  the  animal  body.     "  Colton's  Physiology." 

Professor  Lehnert. 


Horticulture 

1.  Second-Year  Course  —  Spring  term,  laboratory  work,  three 
hours  a  week.  Handling  seeds,  methods  of  cultivation,  transplant- 
ing plants  and  trees,  pruning. 

Professor  Gulley. 

2.  Third-Year  Course  —  Fall  term,  three  hours  a  week,  and 
three  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.  Harvesting  and  handling 
fruits  and  vegetables,  storing,  seeds,  winter  preparations. 

Winter  term,  five  hours  a  week,  and  three  hours  a  week  of 
laboratory  work.  Forcing,  handling  greenhouse  plants,  grafting 
and  other  methods  of  propagation. 

Spring  term,  laboratory  work,  three  hours  a  week.  Pruning, 
nursery  work,  spraying,  and  treatment  of  insects. 

Professor  Gulley. 

3.  Fourth-Year  Course  —  (a)  Greenhouse  Construction  —  Fall 
term,  two  hours  a  week.  Planning,  heating,  and  interior  ap- 
pliances. 

(b)  Plant  Diseases — Fall  term,  four  hours  a  week,  and  six 
hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.  A  study  of  plant  diseases  and 
of  methods  of  treatment. 

(c)  Botanic  Horticulture  ■—- Winter  term,  three  hours  a  week, 
and  three  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.  The  sources  and  rela- 
tions of  our  cultivated  plants  and  plant  products;  the  derivation  of 
plant  pests  of  various  kinds. 

(d)  Plant  Breeding  —  Fall  term,  one  hour  a  week.  The  sources 
of  new  varieties,  and  methods  used  in  producing  them. 

(e)  Commercial  Horticulture  —  Fall  term,  five  hours  a  week, 
laboratory  work  six  hours  a  week;  winter  term,  laboratory  work 
three  hours  a  week.  Study  in  pomology,  floriculture,  nursery 
growing,  or  vegetable  growing  and  forcing,  as  desired. 

(f)  Special  Investigation  and  Thesis  —  An  arrangement  will  be 
made  with  each  student  for  the  work  of  this  course. 

Professor  Gulley. 
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Botany 

i.  Elementary  Botany  —  Second  year,  three  terms.  Fall  term, 
three  hours  a  week,  and  two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work. 
Plant  morphology  and  physiology.  Winter  term,  three  hours  a 
week.  Plant  ecology  and  cryptogamic  botany.  Spring  term,  two 
hours  a  week,  and  two  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work.  Plant 
analysis;  a  study  of  the  local  flora,  with  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders. 

Professor  White. 

2.  Advanced  Botany  —  Elective,  third  year,  three  terms,  three 
hours  a  week.  Fall  term,  analytical  study  of  the  fall  flora,  lectures, 
and  microscopic  study  of  the  morphology  of  plants.  Winter  term, 
advanced  plant  physiology.  Spring  term,  study  of  the  local  flora, 
especially  trees  and  shrubs. 

Professor  White. 

3.  Fourth- Year  Botany  —  Elective,  three  terms,  three  hours  a 
week.  Fall  term,  study  of  the  ferns  and  mosses.  Winter  term, 
advanced  cryptogamic  botany,  a  study  of  the  rusts,  smuts,  mil- 
dews, and  mushrooms.  Spring  term,  economic  botany  and  original 
thesis  work. 

Professor  White. 


Forestry 

1.  Forestry — Fourth  year,  winter  term,  three  hours  a  week; 
also  for  short-course  students.  The  study  of  practical  forest  man- 
agement; the  reproduction,  growth,  and  maturity  of  forest  trees; 
destructive  agencies  in  the  forests;  care  of  farm  forests;  study  of 
our  native  forest  trees. 

Professor  White. 

2  and  3.  Forestry  —  A  two-year  course  in  forestry  has  been 
arranged  for  fifth  and  sixth  year  students  who  have  had  the  pre- 
liminary courses  in  botany  here,  or  their  equivalent  elsewhere. 
The  departments  of  mathematics,  entomology,  geology,  and  Ger- 
man have  cooperated,  giving  a  thorough  course  in  forestry  and  the 
allied  sciences.  Lectures  are  g'iven  on  sylviculture,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  forestry,  propagation  of  forest  trees,  forest 
planting,  timber  measurements,  timber  physics,  treatment  of  farm 
forests,  United  States  and  state  reservations,  and  kindred  subjects. 

Professor  White. 
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Landscape  Architecture 

1.  Landscape  Architecture  —  Elective,  three  terms,  three  hours 
a  week.  Lectures  on  the  propagation  of  shrubs  and  trees;  methods 
for  planting  and  grouping  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  hardy 
perennials  adapted  to  the  Connecticut  climate;  improvements  about 
farm  buildings,  grading,  construction  of  farm  roads;  and  other 
subjects  connected  with  home  and  town  ornamentation. 

,,  Professor    White. 

rieteorology  and  Climatology 

I.  Third  year,  fall  term,  two  hours  a  week.  This  work  in- 
cludes the  study  of  the  following:  The  atmosphere,  its  origin, 
composition,  and  functions;  temperature,  source  and  effect  upon 
atmosphere  and  ground,  relation  to  crops  and  animals;  atmospheric 
pressure;  the  use  of  the  barometer;  atmospheric  circulations,  gen- 
eral winds,  local  winds,  force  and  velocity  of  winds,  beneficial  and 
destructive  winds;  atmospheric  moisture;  evaporation;  absolute 
and  relative  humidity;  conditions  for  the  formation  of  dew  and 
frost;  prediction  of  frosts;  protection  against  frosts;  causes  and 
conditions  of  rainfall,  snow,  and  hail;  weather  observations  and 
predictions;  methods  of  forecasting  weather  conditions;  relation 
of  climate  to  various  branches  of  agriculture;  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau. 

Assistant  Professor  Stocking. 

Bacteriology 

1.  Agricultural  Bacteriology  —  Third  year,  three  terms,  one 
hour  a  week.  Fall  term,  bacteria  in  general;  fermentation,  bac- 
teria in  soil,  with  special  reference  to  the  problem  of  nitrogen 
supply;  bacteria  in  manure,  sewage,  water,  silage,  and  in  vinegar 
making;  food  preservation  from  bacterial  action.  Winter  term, 
bacteria  in  the  dairy.  Spring  term,  bacteria  in  their  relation  to 
diseases  of  men  and  animals.  In  this  discussion,  special  attention 
is  given  to  the  phases  of  the  subject  which  are  related  to  problems 
of  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 

Dr.  Conn. 

Laboratory  Work — Fall  term,  three  hours  a  week.  Methods 
of  studying  bacteria;  making  culture  media;  sterilization;  bacteria 
in  relation  to  farm  manures,  the  soil  and  farm  crops,  especially 
their  importance  in  connection  with  legumes;  relation  of  bacteria 
to  the  care  and  preservation  of  foods  in  the  household. 

Assistant  Professor  Stocking. 
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2.  Dairy  Bacteriology  —  Fourth  year,  spring  term,  one  hour  a 
week;  laboratory  work,  three  hours  a  week.  Methods  of  studying 
dairy  bacteria;  preparation  of  special  culture  media;  effects  of 
bacteria  on  milk,  butter,  and  cheese;  sources  of  contamination  and 
methods  of  exclusion;  investigation  of  subjects  of  special  interest 
to  the  individual  student. 

Assistant  Professor  Stocking. 

Natural  History 

i.  Entomology  —  Third  year,  spring  term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Systematic  entomology:  including  both  the  external  and  the  inter- 
nal anatomy  of  the  principal  groups;  their  physiology,  embryology, 
classification;  the  honey  bee  and  apiculture;  collecting,  preserving, 
mounting,  care,  and  use  of  collections.  (Economic  entomology 
will  be  treated  by  Professors  Gulley,  Clinton,  and  White  in  deal- 
ing with  their  plants  and  crops.) 

[This  course  will  be  given  in  1905-1906  by  Mr.  Bennett.] 

Professor  Mutchler. 

2.  Ornithology  —  Elective,  fourth  year,  three  terms,  three 
hours  a  week.  Beginning  with  the  embryology  of  birds,  this 
course  will  include  their  anatomy,  physiology,  classification,  dis- 
tribution, migration,  and  economical  relations  to  man. 

[Omitted  in  1905-1906.] 

Professor  Mutchler. 

3.  Ornithology  and  Entomology  —  A  course  in  ornithology 
and  entomology,  three  terms,  three  hours  a  week,  will  be  given 
those  who  elect  the  two-years  course  of  preparation  for  rural 
school  teaching  or  the  special  teaching  of  nature  study  in  graded 
schools,  and  will  be  especially  adapted  to  meet  their  needs.  This 
will  be  elective,  also,  for  third-year  general  science  students. 

[Omitted  in  1905-1906.] 

Professor  Mutchler. 

4.  Zoology — Elective,  third  year,  three  terms,  three  hours  a 
week.  Lecture,  text-book,  and  laboratory  work  on  representative 
forms  in  all  the  important  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including 
systematic  work  on  selected  groups. 

[This  course  will  be  given  in  1905-1906  by  Professor  Lehnert.] 

Professor  Mutchler. 

5.  Geology  and  Mineralogy  —  Fourth  year,  fall  term,  three 
hours  a  week.  The  general  principles  of  these  subjects:  Soil  for- 
mation,   the    common    minerals,    volcanoes,    earthquakes,    glaciers, 
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qaves,    etc.     Excursions    to    places    of    geological    interest    in    the 
vicinity  will  be  made. 

[This  course  will  be  given  in  1905-1906  by  Mr.  Bennett.] 

Professor  Mutchler. 

Freehand  Drawing 

Freehand  Drawing  1  —  First  year,  three  terms,  two  hours  a 
week.  In  this  course  it  is  expected  that  the  student  will  learn  to 
reproduce  a  form  correctly  with  the  pencil  or  pen.  Drawing  plates 
are  copied.  The  aim  is  not  to  make  artists,  nor  primarily  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  the  beauty  of  lines  and  shades,  but  to  train  the  eye 
to  see  and  the  fingers  to  form  again  what  is  seen;  thus  the  course 
is  an  aid  to  subsequent  study  in  botany,  entomology,  horticulture, 
mechanical  drawing,  mapping,  and  other  subjects. 

Professor  Wheeler. 

flechanic  Arts 

1.  Mechanical  Drawing  1 — Third  year,  fall  and  winter  terms, 
6  laboratory  hours  a  week.  I.  Use  of  drawing  instruments,  T 
square  and  triangles,  (a)  Elementary  third  angle  projection 
work  (straight  lines),  including  shading  and  dimensioning  draw- 
ings—  5  sheets,  (b)  Geometrical  problems  —  5  sheets.  II.  Ink- 
ing, (a)  Straight  lines,  including  cross-hatching  —  2  sheets,  (b) 
Curved  lines,  including  tangent  curves  —  3  sheets,  (c)  Lettering, 
including  freehand  and  constructed  letters  —  2  sheets,  (d)  Screw 
threads,  including  helix,  v,  and  square  threads,  hexagonal  and 
square  bolts,  heads  and  nuts  —  3  sheets,  (e)  Simple  sections,  in- 
cluding half,  quarter,  and  irregular  sections  —  4  sheets,  (f) 
Simple  freehand  sketching  from  machine  parts  —  6  sheets.  Total, 
30  sheets. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing  2  —  Fourth  year,  fall  and  winter 
terms,  6  laboratory  hours  a  week.  I.  Detail  and  assembly  draw- 
ings of  simple  and  complex  machine  parts,  to  be  drawn  wholly 
from  freehand  sketches  carefully  dimensioned;  these  freehand 
sketches  are  first  to  be  made  from  the  models  —  10  to  15  sheets. 
II.  Orthographic  projections  or  descriptive  geometry.  (a) 
Points  —  1  sheet,  (b)  lines  —  2  sheets,  (c)  planes  —  2  sheets,  (d) 
solids  —  2  sheets,  (e)  revolution  of  lines  —  2  sheets,  (f)  revolution 
of  planes  —  4  sheets,  (g)  revolution  of  solids  —  4  sheets,  (h)  in- 
tersection of  planes  and  solids  —  5  sheets,  (i)  intersection  of  solids 
—  4  sheets,  (j)  original  problems  —  9  sheets.     Total  45  sheets. 
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3.  Mechanical  Drawing  3  —  Fifth  year,  elective  course,  three 
terms,  6  laboratory  hours  a  week.  I.  Isometric  drawing — 10 
sheets.  II.  Drafting  of  patterns — 10  sheets.  III.  Shadows  — 
accurate  construction  of  shadows  —  5  sheets.  IV.  Advanced 
work  on  intersection  of  solids  —  5  sheets.  V.  Workjng  out 
speeds  for  pulleys  —  5  sheets.     Total,  35  sheets. 

4.  Mechanical  Drawing  4  — -  Sixth  year,  elective  course,  three 
terms,  6  laboratory  hours  a  week.  I.  Cam  design  — 10  sheets. 
II.  Gear  design  —  10  sheets.  III.  Machine  design,  including  the 
figuring  of  problems  involving  strength  and  size  of  machine  parts 
and  concluding  with  original  designs  of  some  small  machine  at- 
tachments—  15  sheets.     Total,  35  sheets. 

5.  Wood  Working  1  —  Third  year,  fall  and  winter  terms,  6 
laboratory  hours  a  week.  Correct  use  and  care  of  carpenter's 
tools,  as  required  with  the  following:  Three  saws,  three  planes, 
square,  gauge,  knife,  large  try  square,  bitstock,  auger,  gimlet  and 
Forstner  bits,  countersinks,  depth  gauge,  hammer,  mallet,  chisels, 
grindstone,  oilstone,  bradawl,  files,  filecards,  screwdriver,  wood 
clamps,  iron  adjustable  clamps,  picture-frame  clamps,  shooting 
board,  winders,  chalk-line,  level,  router,  etc.  The  exercises  will 
give  practice  in  the  various  common  woods,  with  use  of  brads, 
finish  nails,  screws,  and  glue  for  making  joints.  All  of  the  com- 
mon framing  and  construction  joints  will  be  given  in  this  course, 
and  it  will  be  supplemented  by  such  lectures  as  the  following: 
"  The  History  and  Early  Development  of  Carpenters'  Tools," 
"  The  Making  of  Glue,  Nails,  Screws,  etc.,"  "  The  Story  of  the 
Logging  Camp,"  "A  Comparison  of  the  Common  Woods  Used  in 
Constructive  Wood  Work,"  and  "  The  Finishing  of  Natural 
Woods."     Total,  20  exercises. 

6.  Wood  Working  2  —  Fourth  year,  fall  and  winter  terms,  6 
laboratory  hours  a  week.  I.  Practical  application  of  exercises  and 
joints  made  in  previous  year,  by  making  articles  for  the  College 
equipment.  II.  Simple  instruction  in  wood  turning,  including 
work  between  centres,  face  plating,  and  chucking.  III.  Simple 
pattern  making,  including  the  making  of  patterns  and  core-boxes, 
the  making  and  baking  of  cores,  and  the  molding  and  casting  of 
the  patterns,  the  casting  being  done  in  type  metal.  Lectures  and 
notes  on  the  following  subjects  will  be  given:  "  The  History  and 
Early  Development  of  the  Hand  Lathe,"  "  The  History  and  Early 
Development  of  Pattern  Making  and  Molding,"  "A  Study  of 
Alloys,  Their  Composition  and  Use,"  and  "A  Study  of  the  Blast 
Furnace." 
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7.  Forging  1  —  Third  year,  spring  term,  12  laboratory  hours  a 
week.  Forging,  including  proper  management  of  fire,  the  bend- 
ing of  rings,  ring  handles,  hooks,  the  forging  of  angle  irons,  hasp 
and  staple,  flat  and  edge  bends,  upset,  oval  and  square  work,  hook 
hanger,  bent  brace,  plate  riveting,  log-chain  forging.  This  in- 
cludes notes  on  materials  and  their  selection,  with  lectures  on  the 
elements  of  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel. 

8.  Forging  2  —  Fourth  year,  spring  term,  12  laboratory  hours 
a  week.  I.  Welding.  Straight,  scarf  and  V  welds,  the  welded 
angle,  bolt  heads  forged  by  upsetting  or  welding,  chain  welding, 
crank  arm,  blacksmith's  tongs,  machine  dog.  II.  Tool  making 
and^  tempering.  Cold  chisel,  prick  punch,  thread  tool,  round  nose 
tool,  side  tool,  parting  tool,  diamond  point.  This  includes  notes 
on  forging  machine  tools,  with  additional  lectures  on  the  metallurgy 
of  iron  and  steel. 

riathematics 

1.  Arithmetic  —  First  year,  three  terms,  four  hours  a  week 
(with  penmanship).  Short  methods  for  business  calculations; 
drills  in  fractions  and  decimals;  working  denominate  numbers, 
percentage,  interest,  discount,  and  mensuration. 

Professor  Monteith. 

2.  Algebra — First  year,  three  terms,  four  hours  a  week.  The 
subjects  included  in  this  course  are  the  fundamental  processes  of 
algebra,  equations,  involution  of  monomials  and  polynomials,  evo- 
lution of  the  higher  roots  of  polynomials,  rules  for  extracting  the 
roots  of  numbers  based  on  the  algebraic  methods,  radicals,  solu- 
tion of  radical  equations,  pure  and  affected  quadratics,  simulta- 
neous equations,  progressions,  binomial  theorem,  logarithms,  etc. 

Professor  Monteith. 

3.  Plane  Geometry  —  Second  year,  three  terms,  four  hours  a 
week.  The  text-book  used  in  this  subject  is  Pettee's  Plane  Geom- 
etry. A  thorough  knowledge  of  algebra  is  a  necessary  preparation 
for  this  work.  Basic  definitions  and  axioms;  the  theory  of  limits 
and  proportion;  similar  figures,  and  the  laws  relating  to  them; 
propositions  demonstrated  in  concise,  geometric  language;  origi- 
nal exercises  showing  the  application  of  geometric  principles. 

Two  hours  a  week,  when  the  weather  permits,  during  the  spring 
term,  are  employed  in  out-of-door  exercises,  in  pacing  the  sides  and 
diagonals  of  fields  for  determining  their  areas,  and  in  simple  level- 
ing.    This  course,  therefore,  is  a  brief  introduction  to  the  survey- 
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ing  of  the  third  year.  Students  here  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  leveling  and  of  the  form  of  notes,  and  learn  how  to  plot 
profiles  and  to  compute  cuts  and  fills. 

Professor  Wheeler. 

4.  Solid  Geometry  —  Elective,  third  year,  fall  term,  three  hours 
a  week.  In  beginning,  no  text-book  is  employed.  Fundamental 
definitions  are  dictated  by  the  teacher,  the  student  is  taught  to 
make  correct  drawings,  and  step  by  step  to  prove  the  theorems  of 
lines  and  planes  in  space.  The  use  of  models  assists  the  geometric 
conception.  Wentworth's  Revised  Text-book  is  used  for  a  more 
rapid  treatment  of  the  cylinder,  pyramid,  cone,  and  sphere.  Com- 
putations of  the  volumes  and  areas  of  these  figures  are  made,  and 
several  models,  some  from  original  estimates,  are  constructed  by 
each  student. 

Professor  Wheeler. 

5.  Trigonometry — Elective,  third  year,  winter  term,  three 
hours  a  week.  Some  of  the  principles  investigated  are:  Functions 
of  angles,  measurements  of  angles,  derivation  and  reduction  of  tri- 
gonometric formulae,  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  Profi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables  is  acquired  in  the  solution 
of  twenty  individual  examples.     Text-book,  Wentworth. 

Professor  Wheeler. 

6.  Analytic  Geometry  —  Elective,  fourth  year,  fall  term,  three 
hours  a  week.  The  student  finds  his  way  to  this  subject  through 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry;  geometric  lines  and  curves 
are  represented  by  equations,  their  relations  understood  by  an  in- 
vestigation of  such  equations.  The  solution  of  examples  and  the 
knowledge  of  particular  principles  lead  to  the  demonstration  of 
general  theorems,  and  furnish  excellent  practice  in  reasoning,  both 
inductive  and  deductive.     Text-book,  Wentworth. 

Professor  Wheeler. 

7.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  —  Elective,  fourth  year, 
winter  and  spring  terms,  three  hours  a  week.  This  course  is  in- 
tended for  those  who  wish  a  good  foundation  for  further  study  in 
physics  or  engineering,  for  those  who  are  specializing  in  pure 
mathematics,  and  for  those  who  wish  the  mental  discipline  afforded 
by  so  fine  an  instrument.  Differentiation,  derivatives,  maxima 
and  minima,  infinite  series,  Maclaurin's  theorem,  partial  deriva- 
tives, integration,  applications  to  areas  and  volumes,  moments,  etc. 
Text-book,  Osborne. 

Professor  Wheeler. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  EQUIPMENT 

i  Transits,  stadia  rods,  range  poles.  2  Home  made  apparatus  — vernier,  blue-print  frame, 
prismatoid  model,  poles,  rods.  3  Dust-proof  instrument  case.  4  Cabinet  for  drawings,  small 
instruments.     5  Wye  levels,  rods.    6  Compasses,  chains. 
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8.  Surveying  —  Third  year,  spring  term,  three  hours  a  week. 
Leveling  is  continued  from  second  year  with  the  wye  level.  Farm 
surveying  by  the  method  of  latitudes  and  departure,  using  the 
compass  and  chain;  practice  in  setting  up  and  operating  the  transit; 
plotting.     Wentworth's   Surveying. 

Professor  Wheeler. 

9.  Farm  Engineering  —  Fourth  year,  spring  term,  three  hours 
a  week.  The  laying  out  of  farm  roads,  drainage  of  a  house,  field 
drainage,  etc. 

Professor  Wheeler. 

10.  Plane  Surveying  —  Elective,  fourth  year,  winter  and  spring 
terms,  three  hours  a  week.  Theory  and  practice,  the  use  and  care 
of  surveying  instruments,  problems  in  surveying,  railroad  surveys 
and  curves,  methods  of  field  work,  computing  of  earthwork  exca- 
vations, etc.     Searle's  Field  Engineering;  Raymond. 

Professor  Wheeler. 

Physics 

1.  Introductory  Physics  —  Second  year,  three  terms,  two  hours 
a  week.  The  course  commences  with  elementary  exercises  in 
measuring  and  weighing,  specific  gravity,  etc.  Simple  mechanical 
principles,  as  the  lever,  pulley,  and  inclined  plane,  introduce  the 
subject  of  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  principle  of 
work,  etc.  Water  and  air  pressure,  Boyle's  &  Charle's  laws,  tem- 
perature and  quantity  of  heat,  and  some  of  the  simpler  funda- 
mental principles  of  electricity  and  light  will  be  taught.  The  cal- 
culation of  problems  is  used  throughout  as  a  test  of  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  and  habits  of  accuracy  and  strict 
reasoning  are  enforced. 

Dr.  Turner. 

2.  General  Elementary  Physics  —  Third  year,  fall  and  winter 
terms,  three  hours  a  week.  A  more  systematic  course  in  continu- 
ation of  the  above,  on  matter  and  force,  heat,  light,  sound,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism. 

Dr.  Turner. 

Chemistry 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry  —  Second  year,  three  terms,  two 
hours  lecture,  or  recitation,  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  a  week. 
The  nature  of  chemical  changes  and  the  chief  elementary  prin- 
ciples underlying  those  changes  will  be  carefully  taught  and  illus- 
trated  by   the   behavior    of   most    of   the    common    substances,    as 
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metals,  acids,  salts,  etc.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  the 
whole  subject  of  inorganic  chemistry,  but  a  good  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  principal  non-metallic  elements  and  some  few  typical 
metals  will  be  included.  The  chief  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give 
the  student  such  a  grasp  of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry, 
rather  than  the  peculiarities  of  each  element,  as  will  enable  him  to 
apply  his  knowledge  to  practical  problems  in  agriculture  or  other 
walks  of  daily  life. 

Dr.  Turner. 

2.  General  Chemistry  —  Third  year,  three  terms,  one  hour 
lecture,  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  a  week.  A  further  de- 
velopment of  the  general  elementary  chemistry  of  the  previous 
course.  A  systematic  study  of  the  behavior  of  all  the  common 
metals  and  non-metals  will  be  made;  general  principles,  however, 
will  still  be  placed  before  details  that  only  task  the  memory.  A 
small  amount  of  qualitative  and  some  simple  exercises  in  quanti- 
tative analysis  will  be  included. 

Dr.  Turner. 

3.  Special  Advanced  Chemistry  —  Elective,  fourth  year  and 
graduate  students,  three  terms,  six  hours  a  week  including  one  or 
two  lectures.  This  course  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
students  applying.  This  year  a  short  but  fairly  complete  course  in 
elementary  organic  chemistry  is  being  given,  and  some  outlines  of 
quantitative  analysis  and  physical  chemistry  (reaction,  velocity, 
and  equilibrium,  Beckmann  molecular  weight  determination,  etc.). 
Two  or  three  years  might  well  be  devoted  to  these  and  similar 
subjects,  as  crystallography,  gas  analysis  (technical),  agricultural 
and  mineral  analysis,  physiological  chemistry,  etc.,  by  students 
desiring  to  acquire  special  knowledge. 

Dr.  Turner. 


English 

1.  Grammar  and  Spelling  —  First  year,  three  terms,  four  hours 
a  week.  Parts  of  speech;  inflection;  analysis  of  sentences;  syntax. 
A  course  designed  to  insure  a  knowledge  of  grammar  and  spelling 
as  a  foundation  for  the  courses  in  English  that  follow. 

Professor  Smith. 

2.  Composition  and  Rhetoric  —  Second  year,  three  terms,  four 
hours  a  week.  Punctuation;  the  paragraph;  the  sentence;  diction; 
figures  of  speech;  exercises  in  composition. 

Professor    Smith. 
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3.  Third-Year    English  —  Three    terms,    three    hours    a    week. 

History  of  English  literature,  with  reading  and  study  of  selected 

masterpieces.     Practice  in  composition,  continued  throughout  the 

year. 

Miss  Brown. 

4.  Fourth-Year  English  —  Fall  and  winter  terms,  four  hours  a 
week;  spring  term,  two  hours  a  week.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  give  knowledge  of  the  general  development  of  English  literature 
and  some  familiarity  with  the  great  writers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Students  are  encouraged  to  get  their  knowledge  at  first 
hand;  little  use  is  made  of  text-books. 

Addresses  —  During  the  fourth  year  three  addresses,  to  be  de- 
livered in  public,  are  required  of  each  student.  Special  students 
are  not  excused  from  this  exercise.  These  addresses  are  carefully 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  and  are,  of  course, 
delivered  without  notes.  During  the  year  practice  is  given  in  class 
in  extemporaneous  speaking.  At  least  one  extemporaneous  ad- 
dress before  the  College  is  required  of  each  member  of  the  fourth- 
year  class. 

Professor   Starr. 

Elocution 

1.  First-Year  Elocution  —  Three  terms,  two  hours  each  week. 
Curry's  "  Classics  for  Vocal  Expression  "  is  used  as  a  text.  The 
work  of  the  year  consists  mainly  of  plain  reading  with  practice  in 
enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  the  elements  of  pantomime.  One 
declamation,  prepared  under  private  instruction,  is  given  each  term. 

Miss  Brown. 

2.  Second-Year  Elocution  —  Three  terms,  one  hour  each  week. 
Curry's  "  Lessons  in  Vocal  Expression  "  is  the  text  used.  Work 
in  reading  is  continued  with  more  specific  attention  to  prin- 
ciples of  vocal  expression.  Simple  narration  and  extemporaneous 
speaking  on  current  topics  are  begun.  Drills  in  voice  and  panto- 
mime are  continued.     One  public  declamation  is  given  each  term. 

Miss  Brown. 

3.  Third- Year  Elocution  —  Three  terms,  one  hour  each  week. 
Clark's  "  Practical  Public  Speaking  "  is  the  text  used.  Emphasis 
is  placed  throughout  the  year  on  delivery  from  the  platform  of 
prepared  extracts  from  great  addresses  and  orations.  Extempora- 
neous speaking  is  continued,  and  practice  in  debating  is  begun. 
One  public  declamation  is  given  each  term. 

Miss  Brown. 

4.  Fourth-Year  Elocution  —  Two  terms,  one  hour  each  week. 
Practical  work  in  public  speaking  is  continued,  with  emphasis 
placed  on  debating.  Private  instruction  is  given  on  the  delivery 
of  the  prepare*!  addresses. 

Miss  Brown. 
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Civics 

i.  Civil  Government — First  year,  three  terms,  two  hours  a 
week.  First-year  students  are  given  a  thorough  elementary 
grounding  in  the  politics  and  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  study  supplements  and  really  forms  an  essential  part  of 
History  i,  four  hours  a  week  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  these 
two  subjects. 

Professor  Monteith. 


History 

i.  United  States  History — First  year,  three  terms,  two  hours 
a  week.  Colonial,  revolutionary,  and  national  periods.  Civics  I 
and  History  i  are  taken  together. 

Professor  Monteith. 

2.  English  History — Second  year,  three  terms,  three  hours 
a  week  in  the  fall  and  spring  terms,  four  hours  a  week  in  the 
winter  term.  England  from  Saxon  invasion,  growth  of  parlia- 
mentary institutions;  the  Puritan  movement,  and  the  colonization 
of  America. 

Professor  Monteith. 

3.  Greek  and  Roman  History  —  Elective,  third  year,  three 
terms,  three  hours  a  week.  Ancient  Greece:  geography,  climate, 
productions,  racial  connections,  government,  religion,  education; 
Sparta,  Athens  to  close  of  Peloponnesian  War.  Rome:  Italy, 
geography,  climate,  productions,  races;  Latium,  government,  re- 
ligion, education,  down  to  the  empire.  The  empire,  introduction 
and  growth  of  Christianity,  invasion  of  barbarians,  mediaeval 
Europe.     France,  rise  of  modern  nations. 

Professor  Monteith. 

4.  United  States  History  —  Elective,  fourth  year,  three  terms, 
three  hours  a  week.  The  United  States  from  the  Revolution. 
This  is  intended  as  an  intensive  study  of  the  development  of 
American  institutions. 

Professor  Monteith. 


Economics 

1.  Elementary  Economics  —  Third  year,  three  terms,  two 
hours  a  week.  An  introductory  course,  covering  production,  con- 
sumption, exchange,  money,  distribution,  trade,  and  wages. 

Professor  Smith. 
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2.  Fourth-Year  Economics  —  Elective,  three  terms,  three 
hours  a  week.  The  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  chiefly  to  text- 
book work.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year  students  will  choose 
topics  for  special  study  from  the  following: 

Public  Finance.  Taxation,  government  industries,  public  debt, 
government  expenditures  and  their  effects. 

Money  and  Banking  —  The  Trust  Problem.  General  principles 
and  history  of  banking.  Present  monetary  situation  and  schemes 
for  reform.  Suggested  methods  of  control  of  industrial  combina- 
tions and  monopolies. 

The  General  Labor  Problem.  Nature  and  cause  of  present  so- 
cial discontent.     Discussion  of  proposed  remedies. 

Professor  Smith. 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy 

1.  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  —  A  special  course,  three  terms, 
four  hours  a  week,  in  the  elements  of  psychology  and  in  pedagogy, 
including  lectures  and  recitations  on  questions  of  school  organiza- 
tion, school  management,  and  the  recitation,  will  be  given  those 
who  choose  the  course  of  preparation  for  rural  school  teaching  or 
the  special  teaching  of  nature  study,  and  will  be  elective  for 
fourth-year  general  science  students. 

[Omitted  in   1905-1906.] 

Professor  Mutchler. 

Ethics 

1.  Ethics  —  Fourth  year,  spring  term,  two  hours  a  week.  Re- 
quired of  those  who  take  fourth-year  English.  Hyde's  "  Practical 
Ethics  "  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

Professor   Starr. 

German 

1.  Beginner's  German  —  Elective,  third  year,  three  terms,  five 
hours  a  week.  Fall  term,  Joynes-Meissner,  German  Grammar; 
winter  term,  Grammar,  and  Joynes'  German  Reader;  spring  term, 
reading  of  easy  German  texts. 

Miss  Whitney. 

2.  Advanced  German  —  Elective,  fourth  year,  three  terms, 
five  hours  a  week.  Part  Second  of  Joynes-Meissner,  German 
Grammar,  Dippold's  Scientific  German  Reader,  and  reading  of  ele- 
mentary German  texts. 

Miss  Whitney. 
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Latin 


i.  Beginner's  Latin  —  Elective,  third  year,  three  terms,  four 
hours  a  week.  The  course  of  study  in  Latin  is  intended  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  those  students  intending  to  follow  the  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  It  is  not  recom- 
mended to  any  student  who  cannot  give  two  years  to  it.  The  first 
year  is  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  the  forms  and  ordinary  construc- 
tions, including  the  subjunctive  and  the  use  of  indirect  discourse. 
In  short,  it  is  intended  to  build  up,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  an 
ability  to  read  continuous  Latin,  For  this  purpose  a  book  for 
beginners  is  used,  accompanied  by  the  Grammar. 

Professor  Monteith. 

2.  Advanced  Latin — Elective,  fourth  year,  three  terms,  four 
hours  a  week.  The  second  year  is  intended  to  give  an  ability  to 
read  the  ordinary  Latin  (except  poetry)  required  for  admission  to 
college.  For  this  purpose  Caesar's  Commentaries  will  be  used.  It 
is  not  designed  to  extend, this  course  beyond  the  point  indicated. 

Professor  Monteith. 

Home   Economics 

COURSE  NO.  10 

This  course  is  open  to  students  from  the  district  or  grammar 
schools,  and  covers  four  years.  The  home  economics  parts  of  it 
can  be  completed  in  two  years  by  a  student  who  is  a  graduate  of  a 
good  high  school.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who 
wish  to  learn  the  theory  and  practice  of  housekeeping  and  home- 
making.  This  work  is  not  intended  to  supplant  the  training  of  the 
young  woman  in  the  home  kitchen  and  sewing-room,  but  to  Sup- 
plement .that  work  by  further  study  and  practice  which  will  en- 
able her  to  get  desired  results  at  the  least  expenditure  of  energy, 
time,  and  money. 

This  training  is  designed  to  make  the  future  home-maker  feel 
that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  plan  the  home  on  a  scientific  basis 
as  the  farm;  to  bring  to  her  the  realization  that  upon  her  shoulders 
rests  the  decision  of  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  the  home 
shall  be  the  place  wherein  each  member  shall  reach  his  or  her 
highest  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  development. 

The  preparation  of  foods,  their  uses,  cost,  and  service;  the  pur- 
chase, making,  and  cleansing  of  clothing;  the  care  of  the  house 
and  its  belongings,  and  the  judicious  management  of  a  family  in- 
come are  all  studied  in  detail. 
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i.  Sewing — (i)  A  course  in  plain  needlework  upon  samples 
and  useful  articles.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  practical  repairing 
and  mending,  darning  of  stockings  and  flannels,  patching,  and 
buttonholes.  (2)  The  use  and  care  of  machines  —  models  illus- 
trating the  varieties  of  machine  work;  drafting  by  simple  meas- 
urements. A  white  skirt,  drawers,  corset  cover,  and  nightdress 
are  made.  Talks  are  given  on  weaving  and  manufacture  of  the 
various  materials  used,  the  durability  of  different  fabrics,  the  uses 
of  patterns,  and  economy  of  material. 

Miss  Thomas. 

2.  Dressmaking  —  Simple  drafting  by  means  of  a  table  of 
measurements,  tape  measure,  and  a  rule  is  taught.  A  dressing 
sacque,  shirt  waist,  and  unlined  skirt  are  made;  also  samplers  illus- 
trating the  making  of  blind  hems,  milliner's  folds,  pipings,  pockets, 
bone  and  seam  coverings,  blind  laps,  buttonholes,  and  the  placing 
of  braids,  facings,  hooks  and  eyes.  A  system  of  dressmaking  by  a 
chart  is  practiced.  Pupils  practice  in  measuring,  drafting,  cutting, 
and  fitting  linings  to  each  other.  A  lined,  boned,  and  trimmed 
dress  is  made.  A  study  of  textiles,  materials  suitable  for  different 
occasions,  and  styles  for  different  figures  is  continued  throughout 
the  course.  Designs  are  made  for  all  of  the  garments.  A  muslin 
gown  suitable  for  graduation  is  also  made. 

Miss  Thomas. 

3.  Cooking  —  This  work  consists  of  courses  of  cookery  of  a 
strictly  economical  character.  Correlated  with  it  is  a  brief  study 
of  the  composition  of  foods.  The  foods  cooked  are  taken  up  with 
regard  to  the  food  principles  they  represent.  The  comparative 
food  and  market  value  and  the  effect  of  heat  and  moisture  are 
noted;  also  the  uses  of  foods  in  the  body  and  their  digestion  and 
assimilation.  The  combination  of  food  materials  is  discussed,  es- 
pecially those  most*  easily  obtained  upon  a  farm.  The  food  prin- 
ciples, taken  in  their  natural  sequences,  are  illustrated  by  the 
cooking  of  cereals,  vegetables,  eggs,  meat,  fish,  peas,  and  beans. 
The  various  methods  of  making  batters  and  doughs  light  are  dis- 
cussed. Biscuits,  muffins,  breads,  cakes,  and  pastry  are  made. 
Later  comes  the  more  advanced  work  of  salads,  desserts,  and 
other  made  dishes,  canning,  pickling,  and  preserving.  The  econ- 
omy of  material,  time,  labor,  and  fuel  is  brought  before  the  pupil, 
as  is  accuracy  of  measurement,  neatness,  method,  and  system. 

Miss  Thomas. 

4.  Waitress  Course  —  The  various  topics  are  as  follows:  The 
equipment  and  care  of  the  dining-room,  china  closet,  and  pantry; 
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the  care  of  silver,  glass,  china,  and  steel;  the  arrangement  of  a 
table  at  different  meals  and  teas,  and  the  duties  of  a  waitress  at 
each;  the  preparation  of  sandwiches  and  packing  of  lunch  boxes. 

Miss  Thomas. 

5.  Invalid  Diet  —  The  varieties  of  liquid  diets  are  here  dis- 
cussed, and  their  uses  in  different  diseases;  peptonized  milk,  broths, 
and  teas;  nutritious,  cooling,  and  stimulating  drinks;  convalescent 
diet;  the  equipment  and  preparation  of  an  invalid's  tray. 

Miss  Thomas. 

6.  Emergencies  and  Home  Nursing — (1)  This  course  consists 
of  lectures,  recitations,  and  practice  work;  the  treatment  of  cuts, 
burns,  scalds,  sprains,  dislocations,  fractures,  and  unconscious  con- 
ditions; the  methods  of  utilizing  material  at  hand  for  improvised 
splints,  bandages,  slings,  pads,  and  stretchers;  the  use  of  emer- 
gency and  roller  bandages.  (2)  Home  nursing  treats  of  the  best 
methods  of  caring  for  patients  in  the  home;  precaution  against 
contagion;  disinfection,  bed-making,  and  handling  of  helpless  pa- 
tients; the  preparation  of  steeps  and  poultices. 

Miss  Thomas. 

7.  Sanitation  and  Chemistry  of  Cleaning  —  Under  this  subject 
are  considered:  the  location  of  the  country  home;  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  drains,  wells,  closets,  and  stables;  the  dangers  of  contami- 
nated water  supply  and  improper  cellars;  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilation;  the  sanitary  care  of  food;  the  principles  of  cleaning 
wood,  metal,  iron,  tin,  copper,  and  brass. 

Miss  Thomas. 

8.  Laundry  —  The  course  in  laundering  aims  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  general  principles  on 
which  cleansing  processes  are  based;  the  value  and  economy  of 
materials  used;  the  removal  of  stains;  the  setting  and  restoring  of 
colors;  the  cleansing  of  flannels,  laces,  and  embroideries. 

Miss  Thomas. 

9.  Household  Economy,  Accounts,  and  Marketing  —  The  gen- 
eral care  of  a  house  and  its  expenditures  are  here  considered;  the 
distribution  of  income;  the  use  and  disposal  of  farm  products;  the 
purchase  of  clothing,  food,  and  house  furnishing;   the  importance 

of  household  accounts. 

Miss  Thomas. 
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COURSE  No.   12 

This  course  is  designed  for  the  student  who  has  completed 
course  10,  who  shows  natural'aptitude  for  its  subjects,  and  who 
wishes  to  fit  herself  to  teach  sewing  and  cookery  in  the  public 
schools  of  Connecticut  or  other  institutions  where  such  work  is 
required. 

11.  Food  Experimentation  —  In  this  course  the  composition 
and  nutritive  value  of  foods  are  considered;  the  principles  and  pro- 
cesses of  cookery;  the  study  of  fuels  and  equipment.  The  aim  is 
to  give  a  thorough  knowledge  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  cook- 
ery, and  aid  in  the  preparation  of  subject-matter  for  teaching. 
Laboratory  methods  and  their  adaptation  to  school  kitchens  are 
considered. 

Miss  Thomas. 

12.  Dietaries  —  The  value  of  foods  is  studied  more  in  detail 
than  in  the  other  courses.  The  food  value  of  rations  at  a  limited 
cost  is  estimated,  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  of  different  ages 
and  occupations. 

13.  Practical  Application  of  Dietaries  —  This  course  will  oc- 
cupy from  four  to  six  weeks.  It  will  consist  of  planning,  purchas- 
ing, cooking,  and  serving  meals;  arrangements  to  be  made  with 
individual  students  as  to  time. 

Miss  Thomas. 

Business  Studies 

1.  Bookkeeping  —  Three  terms,  two  years,  five  hours  a  week. 
Journalizing  daybook  entries,  posting,  making  trial  balances,  clos- 
ing accounts,  single  to  double  entry,  bank  bookkeeping,  shipping 
and  commission  business,  joint  stock  and  corporation  accounts. 
The  tablet  method  is  used,  introducing  a  variety  of  business  forms. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  terms  one  hour  a  week  is  employed 
in  reading  in  commercial  law  such  topics  as  bear  upon  and  supple- 
ment the  work  in  bookkeeping,  viz.:  checks,  notes,  endorsements, 
etc.     The  text-book  for  this  is  Fitch's  "  Commercial  Law." 

Professor  Wheeler. 

2.  Penmanship  —  Three  terms,  two  years,  two  hours  a  week. 
Free-arm  movement. 

Mr.  Proudman. 

3.  Stenography  —  Three  terms,  two  years,  five  hours  and  three 
hours  a  week.  Munson's  "Art  of  Phonography."  Theory  of  short- 
hand, and  speed  practice. 

Mr.  Proudman. 
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4.  Typewriting  —  Three  terms,  two  years,  five  hours  a  week. 
Arthur  J.  Barnes'  "  Typewriting  Instructor."  The  sight  system, 
using  all  fingers.     "  Oliver  "  typewriter. 

Mr.  Proudman. 

Note  —  Instruction  in  forms  of  correspondence  is  included  in 
the  above  subjects  of  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Music 

1.  General  Course  —  First  year,  three  terms,  two  hours  a  week. 
Normal  music  course. 

Miss  Koller. 

2.  Boys'  Chorus  —  Voices  selected  from  all  classes.  Practice, 
one  hour  a  week. 

Miss  Koller. 

3.  Girls'  Chorus  —  Voices  selected  from  all  classes.  Practice, 
one  hour  a  week. 

Miss  Koller. 

4.  Pianoforte  —  Elective,  two  half-hour  private  lessons  a  week. 
Practice,  one  to  three  hours  a  day. 

5.  Voice  —  Elective,  two  half-hour  private  lessons  a  week. 
Practice,  forty  minutes  to  one  hour  a  day. 

Miss  Koller. 


Military  Science 

1.  Drill  —  Three  hours  a  week,  continuing  through  the  four 
years. 

Fall  Term,  organization  of  the  company,  marchings,  and  setting 
up  work. 

Winter  Term,  manual  of  arms  and  close  order  work. 

Spring  Term,  extended  order,  ceremonies,  and  target  practice. 

2.  Drill  Regulations  —  Second  year,  winter  term,  one  hour  a 
week.     Text-book,  "  Drill  Regulations,  United  States  Army." 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Physical  Culture 

Gymnasium  Drill  —  All  classes  (girls)  three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.  Practice  is  given  in  light  and  heavy  gym- 
nastics and  Delsarte. 

Miss  Brown. 
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SHORT  WINTER  COURSES 


Supplementary  to  its  longer  courses,  the  College  provides  short 
courses  varying  from  ten  days  to  twelve  weeks.  The  expenses  for 
these  are  uniform  with  those  in  the  longer  courses,  but  vary  with 
the  length  of  time  covered  by  the  several  periods.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  provided  are  ex- 
pected to  conform  to  the  requirements  fixed  for  other  students. 
They  also,  therefore,  are  requested  to  read  this  catalogue  carefully, 
especially  those  parts  entitled  "  Expenses,"  "  Deposits,"  "  Rules 
and  Regulations,"  "Admission  Requirements,"  and  "  Instructions 
to  Candidates." 

These  courses,  excepting  part  of  the  ten-day  courses,  will  begin 
January  3,  1905,  and  January  2,  1906;  and,  except  when  stated  to 
the  contrary,  will  be  open  to  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  fif- 
teen years  old  or  older. 


DAIRY  AND  CREAHERY  SHORT  COURSES 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  offers  short  winter 
courses  of  twelve  weeks  in  farm-dairy  and  in  creamery  practice 
and  management. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

Short  dairy  and  creamery  courses  generally  prove  of  most  value 
to  students  of  mature  years,  who  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
kind  of  training  they  need  in  view  of  their  present  circumstances 
and  their  plans  for  the  future.  No  student  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  will  be  accepted.  Other  requirements  are  good  character  and 
a  determination  to  work. 

General  Advertisement 

A  knowledge  of  certain  subjects  connected  with  dairying  must 
be  considered  of  value  both  to  the  producer  and  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  dairy  products  —  to  the  producer  to  aid  him  in  the  se- 
lection and  management  of  his  herd,  and  to  the  creamery  manager 
in  order  that  he  may  wisely  advise  his  patrons  in  regard  to  the  se- 
lection of  cows,  their  care  and  management.  Certain  subjects^  of 
common   interest   and  value  will,   therefore,  be   required   of  both 
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dairy  and  creamery  students.  The  rest  of  the  work  will  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  or  the  other  to  be  taken  according  as  the 
student  may  elect. 

Studies  Required  of  all  Students 

Crops  for  the  dairy  herd. 
Feeding  the  dairy  herd. 
Dairy  breeds  and  the  dairy  type. 
Principles  of  breeding. 
Dairy  bacteriology. 

Lectures  on  such  subjects  as  composition  of  milk  and  butter 
making. 

Diseases  of  the  dairy  cow. 

Special  Work  of  Farm=Dairy  Students 

[Hand  machine  work] 

Practice  separating  milk. 
Babcock  testing. 

Ripening  cream  and  acid  testing. 
Churning  and  butter  making. 
Producing  milk  for  market. 
Judging  and  scoring  dairy  cattle. 
Construction  of  barns  and  silos. 
Dairy  herd  records  and  accounts. 

Special  Work  of  Creamery  Students 

[Pozver  machine  work] 

Practice  separating  milk. 

Babcock  testing. 

Ripening  cream  and  acid  testing. 

Churning  and  butter  making. 

Care  of  engine  and  boiler. 

Construction  and  equipment  of  creameries. 

Creamery  bookkeeping. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Conn,  Special  Lecturer  on  Bacteriology. 

Certificates 

At  the  completion  of  these  short  courses,  record  blanks  will  be 
furnished  to  the  students  who  intend  to  continue  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. On  these  they  will  be  required  to  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  their  work  and  report  to  the  dairy  department  of  the  College 
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every  month.  This  work,  carefully  and  systematically  pursued, 
will,  in  due  time,  be  rewarded  by  a  certificate  issued  by  the  College 
and  approved  by  the  department. 

Come  to  see  our  new  model  Farm-Dairy  and  Creamery  Build- 
ing. 


POMOLOGY  SHORT  COURSE 
12  Weeks 

For  Fruit  Growers,  Busy  Men,  Twenty  Years  Old  or  Older. 
Class    Room   and    Field    Particulars: 

This  short  course  consists  of  lectures,  and  of  illustrations  in  the 
field  when  the  weather  permits. 

Some  of  the  subjects  treated  are:  The  propagation  of  fruit 
trees;  location  and  laying  out  of  orchards;  methods  of  protection, 
cultivation,  pruning,  and  spraying;  insects  and  special  diseases. 

Time  is  given  to  the  various  important  fruits  and  their  individ- 
ual needs. 

The  course  is  varied  to  suit  the  students  applying,  their  pre- 
vious knowledge  having  been  taken  into  careful  consideration. 

A  thoroughly  good  course  is  guaranteed,  and  studies  in  other 
departments  may  be  taken. 


POULTRY  SHORT  COURSE 
6  Weeks 

For  those  who  desire  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  broad  general 
principles  underlying  the  poultry  industry  and  of  modern  methods 
of  conducting  operations  upon  a  poultry  farm,  a  special  short 
course  is  offered.  Since  it  continues  six  weeks,  it  terminates  early 
enough  to  permit  students  to  begin  their  own  poultry  operations 
at  the  proper  season. 

No  special  examination  is  required  for  entrance  to  this  course. 
It  is  open  to  men  and  women  of  good  character  and  earnest  pur- 
pose above  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Important  Features 

Instruction  is  divided  between  class  room  and  practical  work, 
and  touches  upon  practically  every  phase  of  the  industry.  In  addi- 
tion to  specialists  from  the  College  faculty,  leading  experts  in  the 
poultry  industry  are  generally  secured  to  lecture  before  the  class. 
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At  lectures  there  is  opportunity  for  valuable  discussion  —  the  stu- 
dents are  permitted  to  ask  questions,  and  information  suited  to 
the  needs  of  each  individual  is  thus  had. 

When  desired,  observation  excursions  are  made  to  leading  poul- 
try plants  and  shows,  for  clinching  facts  brought  out  in  the  class 
room.  Available  poultry  literature  is  examined,  and  courses  of 
reading  are  outlined  upon  request. 

The  schedule  is  full,  but  other  studies  may  be  taken  where 
hours  do  not  conflict.     The  regular  evening  lectures  are  open  to  all. 

Poultry  Course  Graduates  in  Demand 

From  this  short  course  it  is  impossible  to  turn  out  a  finished 
poultryman.  Each  earnest  student,  however,  is  given  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  a  successful  career.  The  poultry  business  is 
worthy  of  more  attention,  particularly  among  those  engaged  in 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  is  elastic  in  its  application,  and 
can  be  made  a  source  of  profit,  either  as  a  specialty  or  as  a  side 
line,  upon  the  farm  or  upon  the  village  acre.  It  offers  advantages 
in  this  respect  possessed  by  no  other  branch  of  farm  work.  This 
fact  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  and  the  business 
is  being  rapidly  enlarged.  As  a  result,  young  men  qualified  to 
manage  poultry  farms  are  in  great  demand.  At  present  this  de- 
mand far  exceeds  the  supply.  This  College  alone  has  frequently 
been  compelled  to  return  applications  for  such  men,  and  the  same 
condition  exists  in  other  states. 

For  the  poultry  short-course  graduate  the  outlook  is  bright. 

Poultry  Class  Room  Topics 

Some  of  the  topics  considered  in  the  class  room  are:  Principles 
of  breeding;  breeds  of  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and  pigeons, 
their  origin,  development,  and  characteristics;  selecting  and  mat- 
ing for  both  utility  and  exhibition  purposes;  general  care;  natural 
and  artificial  incubation  and  rearing;  fattening;  marketing;  pre- 
paring for  the  show  room;  scoring  and  judging;  elementary  chem- 
istry of  foods;  foods  and  feeding;  poultry  buildings,  their  location, 
arrangement,  construction,  and  furnishings;  drawing  of  plans  and 
making  of  estimates;  building  materials;  yards  and  fences;  grow- 
ing of  special  crops  for  poultry;  preservation  and  use  of  poultry 
"•manure;  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  for  fruit  and  protection;  element- 
ary zoology  and  embryology;  anatomy  of  fowls;  physiology;  sani- 
tation; diseases  and  parasites  of  fowls;  business  methods;  records. 
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Practical  Poultry  Work 

The  College  poultry  plant  has  accommodations  for  about  400 
breeding  birds  and  is  stocked  with  standard-bred  fowls  of  several 
of  the  leading  varieties;  and  while  the  aim  has  been  towards  a 
utility  strain,  still  the  yards  contain  some  very  fine  exhibition 
birds.  The  equipment  consists  of  incubators  and  brooders,  bone 
and  feed  cutters,  a  steam  cooker,  fattening  crates  and  other  ap- 
paratus necessary  to  care  for  this  amount  of  breeding  stock  and 
rear  a  large  number  of  young  annually.  Here  the  practical  work 
is  carried  on.  This  includes  feeding  and  general  care  of  the  stock, 
treatment  of  diseases,  operating  incubators  and  brooders  of  differ- 
ent types,  judging  and  scoring,  fattening,  killing,  dressing  and 
packing  for  general  and  special  markets,  caponizing,  packing 
hatching  eggs  and  breeding  stock  for  shipment,  the  use  and  care 
of  ordinary  carpenter  tools,  and  many  other  incidental  details 
necessary  for  successful  poultry  farming. 


BUSINESS  SHORT  COURSE 
12  Weeks 

In  Any  or  All  of  the  Following  Subjects  the  Candidate  is  Pre- 
pared to  Study : 
Spelling,  Bookkeeping, 

Penmanship,  English  Grammar,  and 

Arithmetic,  Composition. 


STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  THIS  BUSINESS  COURSE  AT  ANY  TIME. 
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12  Weeks  to  Study 

SAFETY  J   ECONOMY 

The    fitness    of    certain    trees 
^  for  certain  soils.  .  ^ 


Planting 

and 

Replanting 

J* 
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The  practicability  of  each 
land  proprietor's  having 
his  own  nursery. 


Thinnin  g 

and 
Cutting 


BEAUTY    OTHER  STUDIES  MAY  BE     PROFIT 

TAKEN  WITH  THIS. 
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TEN  DAYS  IN  COLLEGE 


WORKERS  over  15  years  of  age  who  have  been  or  must  be  de- 
prived of  a  full  college  course  or  of  a  full  term  of  such  a 
i  course,  but  who  want  to  learn  and  can  plan  to  leave  home 

for  a  few  days  this  winter,  are  invited  to  consider  the  rare  oppor- 
tunities here  presented. 

The  following  ten-day  courses  of  study  will  be  provided  at  the 
periods  indicated: 

January  3=13,  1905  ;  2-12,  1906 

1.  Practice  with  hand  separators,  and  Babcock  testing  of  milk 
and  cream. 

2.  Blacksmithing:  Value  of  a  forge  on  the  farm;  work  at  the 
forge  making  bolts,  mending  chains,  and  sharpening  and  tempering 
tools. 

3.  Stable  Construction:  Ventilation,  drainage,  and  general 
stable  hygiene. 

4.  Library  Use  and  Management:  Reference  books,  classifica- 
tion and  card  cataloguing;  help  for  the  custodian  of  the  home  or 
village  library.  * 

5.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States:  Westward  expan- 
sion, systems  of  land  tenure,  disposal  of  the  public  domain;  trans- 
portation, monetary  system,  and  industrial  revolution. 

6.  Injurious  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases:  Methods  of  protec- 
tion, embracing  implements  and  formulas  for  spraying  and  fumi- 
gating. 

7.  Commercial  Fertilizers:  Their  purchase,  home  mixing  and 
use;  materials  available  and  their  adaptation  to  various  soils  and 
crops.     This  course  is  designed  for  mature  men. 

8.  Shirt  Waists:  The  taking  of  accurate  measurements;  draft- 
ing by  simple  measurements;  economical  cutting  of  material;  fit- 
ting; the  making  of  waists,  stocks,  and  ties. 

9.  Cooking:  Lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  practice  on 
the  following  topics:     The  use  of  left-overs,  and  the  most  attract- 
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ive  and  palatable  ways  of  preparing  and  serving  the  various  sub- 
stitutes for  fresh  meat  and  fish:  i.  e.,  codfish,  dried  beef,  macaroni, 
beans,  peas,  and  cheese. 

January  17-27,  1905;  16-26,  1906 

i.    Practice  in  Cream  Ripening. 

2.  Judging  and  Scoring  dairy  cattle  and  other  farm  animals. 

3.  Economic  Entomology:  Life  history  of  our  most  destruc- 
tive pests;  stages  at  which  insects  do  their  harm;  what  insects  de- 
stroy; and  how  to  check  ravages. 

4.  Carpentry:  Principles  and  rules  of  building,  shop  work, 
and  the  use  and  care  of  carpenter's  tools. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  system  of  the  horse,  including  dis- 
eases of  the  teeth  and  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  such  as  the 
different  forms  of  colic;  and  their  treatment. 

6.  Road  Construction:  The  making,  improvement,  and  main- 
tenance of  highways. 

7.  Vegetable  Forcing,  covering  houses,  heating,  soils  and 
plants  used. 

8.  Summer  Dresses:  The  principles  of  dressmaking,  simple 
methods  of  drafting  gored  and  circular  skirts  and  unlined  waists, 
the  placing  of  laces  by  machine,  the  making  of  a  muslin  or  dimity 
dress,  the  making  of  bows. 

9.  Cooking  —  Yeast  Breads:  This  course  will  cover  all  varie- 
ties of  breads  made  with  yeast,  graham,  entire  wheat,  oatmeal,  and 
white  breads,  rolls,  biscuits,  and  rusks. 

10.     Table  Service:     This  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  of 
practice  in  planning  and  serving  meals. 

January  31 — February  10,  1905 
January  30 — February  9,  1906 

1.  Practice  in  Churning,  Working,  and  Packing  Butter. 

2.  Common  Diseases  of  the  Cow,  such  as  milk  fever,  garget, 
and  bloat,  with  ordinary  treatment. 

3.  Bee  Keeping:  Kinds  of  bees,  their  habits,  customs,  and 
methods  of  work;  selection  of  strains  and  their  propagation; 
standard  hives;  and  marketing  honey. 

4.  Mechanical  Drawing:  Geometrical  drawing  and  the  de- 
signing of  buildings. 

5.  Surveying:  Practice  in  setting  up  and  in  using  the  transit 
and  the  level,  and  in  note  keeping.  A  course  for  foremen  and  in- 
spectors on  construction  work. 
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6.  Drafting:  Instruction  in  the  use  of  a  dressmaking  system, 
and  practice  in  drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting. 

7.  Needlework  Pertaining  to  Dressmaking:  A  systematic  se- 
ries of  models  illustrating  the  making  of  blind  hems,  milliner's 
folds,  pipings,  pockets,  bone  and  seam  coverings,  blind  loops,  but- 
tonholes, and  the  placing  of  braids,  facings,  and  hooks  and  eyes. 

February  14=24,  1905;  13=23,  1906 

1.  Lectures  on  Feeding  Animals. 

2.  Pomology:     Propagation   and   pruning   fruit   trees;   insects. 

3.  Unsoundness  in  the  horse. 

4.  Poultry  Production,  including  judging,  selecting,  and  mating 
fowls. 

February  28  — JTlarch  10,   1905 

February  27— Harch  9,   1906 

1.  Dairy  Herd  Records  and  Accounts,  and  Creamery  Book- 
keeping. 

2.  Obstetrics,  especially  of  the  Cow. 

To  Candidates 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  any  of  the  ten-day  courses 
may  come  Monday  night  and  go  a  week  from  the  next  Saturday 
morning. 

Applicants  must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  Students  in  their 
fifties  have  derived  great  profit  from  the  short  courses  here  made 
available  for  young  and  old  alike. 

No  other  entrance  requirements  are  made  except  good  charac- 
ter and  eagerness  to  learn. 

Cooking,  table  service,  and  dressmaking  courses  are  expected 
to  be  of  most  interest  to  those  who  are  beyond  the  schoolgirl  age. 

Two  or  more  of  the  courses  in  any  period  may  be  taken,  if  the 
hours  do  not  conflict. 
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3xn  Qfattton    (&aab  Hoard  at  (Eoat    3xw  iKnmtt-ltettt 
July  6  to  28,  1905 

gitmmgr  ii>rfrial  fur 

IN    NATURE    AND    COUNTRY    LIFE 

Specialists  in  Ornithology  and  Entomology; 
in  Botany,  Floriculture,  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, and  Forestry;  and  in  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growing,  Sanitary  Dairying,  Poultry  Culture, 
and  other  Farm  Operations. 

College  Professors  and  other  Lecturers,  including  Colin  A. 
Scott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  in  The 
Boston  Normal  School,  and  C.  F.  Hodge,  Ph.D.,  author  of 
"  Nature  Study  and  Life."  M.  A.  Bigelow,  Ph.D.,  of  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University,  who  has  general  charge  of 
Nature  Study  in  Teachers'  College  and  in  its  Schools,  will  be 
a  guest  of  the  school  and  will  speak  of  the  new  nature  study 
journal. 

Priujramm? 

A  full  programme  will  be  provided.  Teachers  present 
before  will  find  fresh  work  awaiting  them.  All  studies  will 
be  optional.     Each  teacher  may  elect  one  exercise  or  more. 

iHigI|tfitl  Stratum  Bacaitim  2teatful  at  laag 

WRITE  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL  BOOKLET 
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TEXT-BOOK  LIST 


Advanced  Arithmetic,  Wentworth. 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas. 

Analytic  Geometry,  Wentworth. 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw. 

Art  of  Phonography,  Munson. 

Bookkeeping,  Tablet  Method,  Ellis  Publishing  Co. 

Caesar's  Commentaries,  Kittridge. 

Civil  Government,  Fiske. 

Classics  for  Vocal  Expression,  Curry. 

Commercial  Law,  Fitch. 

Common  Words  Difficult  to  Spell,  Penniman. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Mead. 

Computation  Tables,   Crandall. 

Dairy  Bacteriology,  Russell. 

Differential  and  Integral   Calculus,  Osborne. 

Elements  of  Algebra,  Wentworth. 

Elements    of    English    Composition,    Gardner,    Kittridge,    and 

Arnold. 
Elements    of   the   Theory   and    Practice   of   Cookery,   Williams 

and  Fisher. 
English  History,  Montgomery. 
Farm  Poultry,  Watson. 
Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry. 
Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts. 
Field  Surveying,  Searles. 
Forcing  Book,  Bailey. 
Foundations  of  Botany,  Bergen. 
Gardening  for  Profit,  Henderson. 
German  Grammar,  Joynes-Meissner. 
German   Reader,  Joynes. 
German  Texts,  Storm's  Immensee. 

Von  Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche. 
Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft. 
History  of  English  Literature,  Moody  and  Lovett. 
History  of  Greece,  Fyffe. 
History  of  Rome,  Creighton. 
Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine,  Curtiss. 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics,  Bullock. 

Latin  Grammar,  Allen  and  Greenough. 

Lessons  and  Manual  of  Botany,  Gray. 

Lessons  in  Vocal  Expression,  Curry. 

Micro-Biology,  Dinwiddie. 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing. 

Normal  Music  Course. 

Physics  of  Agriculture,  King. 

Physiological  Botany,  GoodiJe. 

Physiology,   Martin-Fitz. 

Physiology,  Colton. 

Plane  Geometry,  Pettee. 

Plane  Surveying,  Raymond. 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey. 

Plant  Dissection,  Barnes  and  Coulter. 

Practical  Floriculture,  Henderson. 

Practical  Physiology,  Blaisdell. 

Practical  Public  Speaking,  Clark  and  Blanchard. 

Principles  of  Frfiit  Growing,  Bailey. 

Principles  of  Vegetable  Growing,  Bailey. 

School  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  Allen. 

Shorthand,  Pitman. 

Solid  Geometry,  Wentworth. 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman. 

Stock  Judging,  Craig. 

Systematic  Pomology,  Budd  and  Nansen. 

Text-book  of  Geology,  Dana-Rice. 

The  Forester,  Brown  and  Nisbet. 

The  Soil,  King. 

The  Transition  Curve,  Crandall. 

Theory  of  Equations,  Barton. 

Trigonometry,  Wentworth. 

Typewriting  Instructor,  Barnes. 

United  States  History,  Montgomery. 

U.  S.  Army  and  Infantry  Drill  Regulations. 

Veterinary  Elements,  Hopkins. 

Veterinary  Studies  for  Agricultural  Students,  Reynolds. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  *5,  1904. 


PROGRAMME 

10  a.m.,  on  the  College  Campus. 

ORCHESTRA,  "Festival  March,"  Mendelssohn 

PRAYER. 

ORCHESTRA,  "  Hearts  and  Flowers,"  Song,  Tobani 

ROBERT  TREAT  DEWELL,  "A  Bank  of  the  United  States  n 

DWIGHT  KNOWLTON  SHURTLEFF,    "The  Louisiana  Purchase" 
ROSA  WARNER  DIMOCK,  "A  Woman's  Monument" 

ORCHESTRA,  "Phyllis,"  Selection  Fury 

ELLA  MARGARET  AKERS  "  Wild  Flowers  Around  Storrs  " 

HERBERT  SPENCER  COMSTOCK,    "Agriculture  as  a  Profession" 
ORCHESTRA,  "  Dance  of  the  Fire-flies,"  Characteristic  Sintenis 

FREDERIC  JEROME  FORD, 

"The  American  Experiment  Station  and 
What  It  Has  Done  for  the  Farmer" 
HARRY  GRANT  MANCHESTER,*    "The  Making  of  Market  Milk" 
HERMAN  DEANE  EDMOND, 

"  Opportunities  for  Agriculture  in  Connecticut " 
ORCHESTRA,  "Prince  of  Pilsen,"  Medley  Overture,  Luders 

1  p.m.,  on  the  Athletic  Field. 

EXHIBITION  DRILL  OF  C.  A.  C.  CADETS. 


3  p.m.,  on  the  College  Campus. 

ORCHESTRA,  "A  Hunting  Scene,"  Descriptive,  Buealossi 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS, 

By  the  Rev.  Pleasant  Hunter,  D.D.,  New  York  City, 

"The  Future  of  the  Anglo-Saxon" 
ORCHESTRA,  "A  Bunch  of  Violets,"   Song,  Bennett 

*  Excused  from  speaking.     • 
The  arrangement  of  speakers  is  made  without  reference  to  rank  in  scholarship. 
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CONFERRING  DIPLOMAS. 
AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 

ORCHESTRA,  "  Encouragement,"  Overture,  Boettger 


CLASS  COLORS :     Red  and  White. 
CLASS  MOTTO:     "Nihil  nisi  Optimum." 


Music  by  the  College  Orchestra. 
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STUDENTS 


The  following  students  have  been  in  attendance  during  all  or  a  part 
of  the  calendar  year  from  December  first,  1903,  to  November  thirtieth, 
1904,  the  period  this  list  is  required  to  cover. 


Class  of  1904 


Name 

*  Akers,  Ella  Margaret, 

*  Comstock,  Herbert  Spencer, 

*  Dewell,  Robert  Treat, 
*Dimock,  Rosa  Warner, 

*  Ford,  Frederic  Jerome, 

*  Manchester,  Harry  Grant, 
Shurtleff,  D wight  Knowlton, 

*  Total, 


Town 
Charlestown, 
Norwalk, 
Orange, 
Merrow, 
Washington, 
Winsted, 
West  Ashford, 


County 
Rhode  Island. 
Fairfield. 
New  Haven. 
Tolland. 
Litchfield. 
Litchfield. 
Windham. 


Sixth  Year  Students 

*  Crowell,  Stephen  Miller,  Middletown, 

f  *Edmond,  Herman  Deane,  Westminster, 

Total,  .... 

Fifth  Year  Students 


*  Baxter,  Ernest  Winslow, 
Shurtleff,  D wight  Knowlton, 
Total, 


Pawtucket, 
West  Ashford, 


Middlesex. 
Windham. 


Rhode  Island. 
Windham. 


Fourth  Year   Students 


Chapman,  George  Merwin,  Jr., 
Clark,  Annie  Eliza, 
Cornwall,  Perry  Hamlin, 
Dewey,  Charles  Wheeler, 


1905 

Waterbury, 
Beacon  Falls, 
Portland, 
Buckland, 


New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
Middlesex. 
Hartford. 


*  Names  preceded  by  asterisks  are  those  of   students  whose  studies  did  no  t 
extend  beyond  June  15,  1904. 

t  Received  the  degree  B.  S.  June,  1904. 
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Name 
Donovan,  Bessie, 
Graff,  Paul  Weidemeyer, 
Hatch,  Laura  Adelia, 
Hollister,  Sherman  Preston, 
Hornbeck,  Frank  Seymour, 
Koenig,  Fred, 
Moss,  Albert  Ernest, 
Ohlweiler,  William  Woodward, 
Patterson,  Irving  Wooster, 
Tuller,  Oliver  Dibble, 
Welton,  Clark  Hubbard, 


Town 
Eagleville, 
Bridgeport, 
New  Preston, 
Washington, 
Chester, 
Rockville, 
West  Cheshire, 
Bethel, 
Storrs, 

West  Simsbury, 
Waterville, 


*Gulley,  Roy  Clinton, 
*  Hall,  Robert  Root, 
*Koons,  Frank  Stevenson, 
*Snow,  John  Collins, 
Total, 


Storrs, 
Waterbury, 
Storrs, 
Mansfield  Depot, 


19 


Third  Year  Students 


Barker,  James  Harry, 
Bishop,  Mark, 
Braski,  Leon  John, 
Curtis,  Walter  Leon, 
Desmond,  Thomas  Henry, 
Dunham,  Paul  Cornwall, 
Grant,  Clinton  Jefferson, 
Hanks,  Harrie  Gordon, 
Messenger,  William  Rufus, 
Miller,  Frederick  August, 
Minor,  D wight  Junius, 
Risley,  Harry  Brainard, 
Rogers,  Lincoln  Dean, 
Seage,  Grace  Ethel, 
Sperry,  Roger  Emerson, 
Sweeton,  Arthur  Watson, 
Toohy,  Mary  Esther, 
Tryon,  Ralph  Goodrich, 
Vinton,  Frank, 
Waters,  Theodore  Charles, 
Yalkoot,  David  Boris, 


1906 

Branford, 

Cheshire, 

Storrs, 

Scituate, 

West  Wrentham, 

Plantsville, 

Mansfield  Center , 

Gurleyville, 

Simsbury, 

Milbury, 

Bristol, 

Wethersfield, 

Montville, 

Storrs, 

Clinton, 

Canton  Center, 

Marbledale, 

South  Glastonbury, 

New  Milford, 

Wolcott, 

Woodbine, 


County 
Tolland. 
Fairfield. 
Litchfield. 
Litchfield. 
Middlesex. 
Tolland. 
New  Haven. 
Fairfield. 
Tolland. 
Hartford. 
New  Haven. 


Tolland. 
New  Haven. 
Tolland. 
Tolland. 


New  Haven. 
New  Haven. 
Tolland. 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Hartford. 
Tolland. 
Tolland. 
Hartford. 
Massachusetts 
Hartford. 
Hartford. 
New  London. 
Tolland. 
Middlesex. 
Hartford. 
Litchfield. 
Hartford. 
Litchfield. 
New  Haven. 
New  Jersey. 


*  Names  preceded  by  asterisks  are  those  of  students  whose^studiesj  did  ]not 
extend  beyond  June  15,  1904.2 
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Name 

*  Clark,  Frank  Truman, 

*  Doane,  Abram  Justus, 

*  Steckel,  Leopold, 

*  Swift,  Theron  Dunham, 

*  Wildes,  Minnie  Clare, 

Total, 


Town 
Beacon  Falls, 
Essex, 
New  York, 
Mansfield  Center, 
Spring  Hill, 


County 
New  Haven. 
Middlesex. 
New  York. 
Tolland. 
Tolland. 


26 


Second  Year  Students 


1907 


Barber,  Howard  Francis, 
Barnard,  Leslie  Cook, 
Bemis,  Earl, 

Hallock,  Herbert  Gilbert, 
Hurlburt,  Lena  May, 
Laubscher,  Louis  Kenneth, 
Leonard,  Eugene  Brandt, 
Mallett,  John  Clark, 
Miller,  Arthur  Egbert, 
Reed,  Stanley  Burdette, 
Smith,  Edmund  Beckwith, 
Smith,  Winthrop  Phelps, 
Watrous,  Clifford  Sellew, 
Watts,  Charles  Adam, 
Wemett,  Morton  Charles, 


*  Dunham,  Dana  Woodruff, 
♦Gilbert,  Myron  Randolph, 
*Woodworth,  Leon  Oscar, 
Total, 


East  Windsor, 

Hartford. 

Meriden, 

New  Haven. 

North  Woodstock, 

Windham. 

Washington  Depot, 

Litchfield. 

Waterbury, 

New  Haven. 

Rockville, 

Tolland. 

Colebrook, 

Litchfield. 

Long  Hill, 

Fairfield. 

Rockville, 

Tolland. 

Broad  Brook, 

Hartford. 

Niantic, 

New  London. 

Winsted, 

Litchfield. 

East  Hampton, 

Middlesex. 

Washington  Depot, 

Litchfield. 

East  Hartford, 

Hartford. 

Plantsville, 

Hartford. 

Gilead, 

Tolland. 

South  Willington, 

Tolland. 

First  Year  Students 


Burgess,  Owen  Cawthorne, 
Case,  Harper  Warren, 
Dyson,  Harry  Timbrell, 
Gamble,  James  Alexander, 
Garden,  Peter  Michalof, 
Gould,  Harris  Barber, 


1908 


Danbury, 
Vinton's  Mills, 
New  Britain, 
Thompsonville, 
Newtown, 
Richmond  Hill, 


Fairfield. 
Hartford. 
Hartford. 
Hartford. 
Fairfield. 
New  York. 


♦Names  preceded  by  asterisks  are  those  of  students  whose  studies  did  not 
extend  beyond  June  15,  1904. 
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Name 
Griswold,  Matthew  Hammond, 
Houston,  John  Earl, 
Johnson,  Frank  Litz, 
Lamb,  Norman  Vincent, 
Latimer,  Ralph  Alonzo, 
Lawrence,  Homer  Dunning, 
Loveland,  Frank  Albert, 
Nason,  Fred  Gurley, 
Pattison,  Eugene  Leavenworth, 
Perkins,  Tracy  Bedell, 
Purple,  Norman  William, 
Sterling,  Howard  Peck, 
Stubbs,  Paul  Thomas, 
Tuttle,  Cyrus  Daniel, 
Wilson,  Samuel  Ernest, 
Woodruff,  Curtiss  Truman, 
Total, 


Town 
Kensington, 
Mansfield  Depot, 
New  Haven, 
West  Hartford, 
West  Simsbury, 
South  Nor  walk, 
Hartford, 
Spring  Hill, 
Norwich , 
Madison, 
East  Hampton, 
Bridgeport, 
Thomas  ton, 
Waterbury, 
Wolcott, 
Washington, 


County 

Hartford. 

Tolland. 

New  Haven. 

Hartford. 

Hartford. 

Fairfield. 

Hartford. 

Tolland. 

New  London. 

New  Haven. 

Middlesex. 

Fairfield. 

Litchfield. 

New  Haven. 

New  Haven. 

Litchfield. 


Special  Students 


Barnes,  Erva  Lyon, 
Bartlett,  Marjorie  Campbell, 
Chapman,  Howard  Eaton, 
Eddy,  Olive  Antoinette, 
Farrand,  Clarence  Paul, 
Flaherty,  Martha  West, 
Foster,  Virginia  May, 
Gallup,  George  Howard, 
Gillette,  John  Francis, 
Grant,  Cora  Dunham, 
Hall,  Charles  Gardner, 
Hill,  Joseph  Marsh, 
Hopson,  Adalene  Hubbell, 
Laubscher,  Martin  Paul, 
Mason,  Christie  Jennie, 
Mason,  Daisie  May, 
Miller,  Charles  Edward, 
Murphy,  Rachel  Victoria, 
Nash,  William  Robert, 
Neil,  Homer  Nelson,  Jr., 
Pierce,  Raymond  Enoch, 
Rose,  Frank  Howard, 
Scott,  Harris  French, 
Shurtleff,  Nora  Iola, 


Preston, 
Broad  Brook, 
Waterbury, 
Simsbury, 
Washington, 
Spring  Hill, 
Brooklyn, 
Ekonk, 
New  Haven, 
Mansfield  Center, 
Mansfield  Center, 
New  Milford, 
Stratford, 
Rockville, 
Mansfield, 
Mansfield, 
Rockville, 
New  Preston, 
New  Britain, 
South  Willington, 
Wapping, 
Ivory  ton, 
Watertown, 
West  Ashford, 


New  London. 

Hartford. 

New  Haven. 

Hartford. 

Litchfield. 

Tolland. 

New  York. 

Windham. 

New  Haven. 

Tolland. 

Tolland. 

Litchfield. 

Fairfield. 

Tolland. 

Tolland. 

Tolland. 

Tolland. 

Litchfield. 

Hartford. 

Tolland. 

Hartford. 

Middlesex. 

Litchfield. 

Windham. 
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Name 

Town 

County 

Smith,  Emma  Elizabeth, 

Bethlehem, 

Litchfield. 

Spalding,  Madge  Ernestine, 

Portland, 

Middlesex. 

Storrs,  Wayne  Lewellyn, 

Spring  Hill, 

Tolland. 

Walker,  Ethel  Flora, 

Daleville, 

Tolland. 

Walker,  Ralph  Joseph, 

Daleville, 

Tolland. 

Walker,  William  Dennison, 

Daleville, 

Tolland. 

Wilbur,  Alice  Roxana, 

Abington, 

Windham. 

*  Bass,  Eben  Ltician, 

Scotland, 

Windham. 

*  Benson,  Harry  Elmer, 

Roxbury, 

Massachusetts 

*  Brooke,  Stanley, 

Lakewood, 

New  Jersey. 

*Chatterley,  James  Harold, 

Naugatuck, 

New  Haven. 

*  Clark,  Alexis  Luzern, 

New  Britain, 

Hartford. 

*  Comins,  Frederic  Granville, 

Brooklyn, 

New  York. 

*  Dimock,  Edwin  Ray, 

Merrow, 

Tolland. 

*  Dun  ton,  William, 

Hollis, 

New  York. 

*  Field,  Edmund  Marvin, 

Northford, 

New  Haven. 

*  Fuller,  Irving  Washington, 

Mansfield, 

Tolland. 

*  Griswold,  William  Goodrich, 

Jr.,    South  Wethersfield,     Hartford. 

*  Henry,  George  Washington, 

Unionville, 

Hartford. 

*Monteith,  Marjorie  Ruthven 

,          Unionville, 

Hartford. 

*  Murray,  James  Samuel, 

Wethersfield, 

Hartford. 

*  Sauer,  Leonora, 

Unionville, 

Hartford. 

*  Schenker,  Francis  Eugene, 

Vincennes, 

Indiana. 

*Stockwell,  Lucy  Frances, 

West  Simsbury, 

Hartford. 

*  Waters,  Gertrude  Starr, 

Wolcott, 

New  Haven. 

*Witt,  Bertha  Abbie, 

Stafford  Springs, 

Tolland. 

Total, 

*           •            • 

50 

Short  Course  Students 

19O4 

DAIRY 

Chase,  Erie  A., 

.     Spencertown, 

New  York. 

Clark,  Ray  L.,  . 

.     Spencertown, 

New  York. 

Coe,  Elmer  W., 

.     Wolcott, 

Connecticut. 

Dewey,  Roger  P.,     . 

.     Buckland, 

Connecticut. 

Joslin,  Stephen  P.,    . 

.     Waitsfield, 

Vermont. 

Remy,  William  L.,   . 

.     Branchville, 

Connecticut. 

*  Names  preceded  by  asterisks   are  those  of  students  whose  studies  did  not 
extend  beyond  June  15,  1904. 
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POULTRY 


Brooke,  Stanley, 
Clark,  Alexis  L., 
Costello,  Edward  F., 
McDermott,  Maurice  E., . 
Sepulveda,  Dr.  Enrique, 
Silverthorn,  John  D., 


Warncke,  George  L., 
Wilson,  Samuel  G.,  . 

Total, 


Lake  wood, 

New  Britain, 

Naugatuck, 

Hartford, 

Valparaiso, 

Greenwich, 


New  Jersey. 

Connecticut. 

Connecticut. 

Connecticut. 

Chile. 

Connecticut. 


HORTICULTURE 

.     Cannon  Station,     Connecticut. 
.     Wolcott,  Connecticut. 
14 
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sunriER  SCHOOL 

1904 

Abbe,  Florence  E.,                    .            .            Springfield, 

Mass. 

Abbey,  Dorothea  M., 

Rockville, 

Conn. 

Arnold,  Louise  H., 

Bridgeport, 

ti 

Bliss,  Frances  M., 

Storrs, 

tt 

Bohan,  Katherine  C, 

tf     Waterbury, 

u 

Bossidy,  Ella  C, 

Waterbury, 

u 

Brown,  Clara  J., 

Lake  Forest, 

111. 

Brown,  Mrs.  S.  J., 

Carlton, 

N.  Y. 

Cass,  Mary  A.,    . 

Waterbury, 

Conn. 

Cramer,  C.  Esther, 

Plainville, 

u 

Donovan,  Bessie, 

Eagleville, 

u 

Dunn,  Mrs.  Florence  J. 

Worcester, 

Mass. 

Flemming,  Edith  M., 

Valley  Falls, 

R.  I. 

Flemming,  Mrs.  S.  H., 

Valley  Falls, 

tt 

Gillette,  John  F., 

New  Haven, 

Conn. 

Guernsey,  Jessie  K, 

New  Britain, 

tt 

Harrington,  Mrs.  H.  M 

Bridgeport, 

tt 

Harrington,  Rosa  G., 

Bridgeport, 

tt 

Hatch,  Mildred, 

New  Milford, 

u 

Hillyer,  Prof.  H.  W., 

Madison, 

Wis. 

Hillyer,  Mrs.  H.  W., 

Madison, 

tt 

Hull,  G.  W.,       . 

Bristol, 

Conn. 

Huntington,  Mrs.  C.  M 

•9 

Norwich, 

tt 

Huntington,  Gurdon, 

Norwich, 

tt 

Jencks,  Martha  A., 

West  Somerville, 

Mass. 

Johnson,  Alice  S., 

Waterbury, 

Conn. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Emma  I 

'•> 

Waterbury, 

m 

Keenan,  Minnie  E., 

Waterbury, 

it 

Kyle,  Annie  D.,  . 

Bethel, 

tt 

McDonald,  Anna  V., 

Bethel, 

u 

Martin,  Delia  J., 

Shelton, 

tt 

Minor,  May, 

New  Haven, 

Peck,  Juliet  E.,  . 

New  Haven, 

.1 

Piatt,  L.  Marietta, 

New  Haven, 

.c 

Between  Talks  on  Trees- Summer  School  1904 

Professor   Whites     Class. 


;       .'ifl 

4 
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Richards,  Ralph  H., 

New  Britain 

y 

Conn. 

Rowan,  Susie  A., 

Shelton, 

u 

Ruggles,  Henrietta  B.,  . 

Shelton, 

" 

Schenker,  Francis  E.,    . 

Vincennes, 

Ind. 

Sinsabaugh,  Mary  M.,  . 

Waterbury, 

Conn. 

Sipe,  Susan  B.,  . 

Washington, 

D.  C. 

Tyler,  Mary  E.,  . 

New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Walker,  Ethel  R, 

Daleville, 

Conn. 

Weed,  Susan  M., 

Stamford, 

u 

Welch,  Mary,      . 

Hartford, 

" 

Weston,  Rosa  G.,           . 

Rockville 

it 

Whiton,  Jennie  E., 

Hazardville, 

" 

Witt,  Bertha  A.,             ... 

Stafford  Springs, 

" 

Total, 

47 

Sumrru 

iry 

Class  of  1904,        '  . 

7 

Sixth  Year  Students, 

2 

Fifth  Year  Students, 

.2 

Fourth  Year  Students, 

19 

Third  Year  Students, 

26 

Second  Year  Students, 

18 

First  Year  Students, 

22 

Special  Students,     . 

50 

Short  Course  Students, 

14 

Summer   School, 

47 

Counted  more  than  once, 
Total,  counting  none  twice, 


207 


199 
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COLLEGE  ORGANIZATIONS 


Students' 

Organization 

P.  H.  Cornwall,  . 

, 

President. 

I.  W.  Patterson, 

. 

First  Vice-President. 

M.  P.  Laubscher, 

. 

Second  Vice-President. 

H.  B.  Risley, 

. 

Secretary. 

A.  E.  Miller,       . 

• 

Treasurer. 

C.  A.  C.  Athletic  Association 

I.  W.  Patterson, 

'   . 

President. 

F.  A.  Miller,       . 

. 

Vice-President. 

A.  K  Miller,       . 

• 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Baseball 

Team, 

1904 

A.  E.  Moss, 

Pitcher. 

G.  M.  Chapman,  . 

Catcher. 

M.  P.  Laubscher, 

First  Base. 

C.  H.  Welton  (Capt),  . 

Second  Base. 

P.  H.  Cornwall  (Mgr.), 

Shortstop. 

R.  G.  Tryon, 

Third  Base. 

A.  E.  Miller,       . 

Right  Field. 

H.  S.  Comstock,  . 

Center  Field. 

C.  S.  Watrous,    . 

Left  Field. 

S.  P.  Hollister,       1 

C.  J.  Grant, 

C.  E.  Miller,           j        * 

• 

Substitutes. 

L.  K.  Laubscher,  J 

Basketball 

I  Team 

,  1904 

S.  M.  Crowell,  i 
F.  Koenig,          j"  * 

• 

Right  Forward. 

D.  K.Shurtleff,  . 

Left  Forward. 

G.  M.  Chapman  (Capt  &  Mgr.), 

Center. 

P.  H.  Cornwall,  . 

.  . 

Right  Guard. 

R.  G.  Tryon, 

Left  Guard. 
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Girls'  Basketball   Team,   1904 


Gertrude  S.  Waters, 

Rosa  W.  Dimock,  .  \. 

Marjorie  R.  Monteith  (Capt.), 

Bessie  Donovan, 

Annie  E.  Clark,  . 

Nora  I.  Shurtleff, 

Lucy  F.  Stockwell, 

Leonora  Sauer, 


Right  Forward. 
Left  Forward. 
Center. 
Right  Guard. 
Left  Guard. 

Substitutes. 


Football  Team,   1904 


D.  K.  Shurtleff,  . 
I.  W.  Patterson, 

F.  A.  Miller,  . 
W.  P.  Smith,  . 
S.  P.  Hollister,  . 
H.  B.  Risley, 

C.  E.  Miller, 
C.  H.  Welton  {Capt.), 
P.  H.  Cornwall,  . 
R.  G.  Tryon, 

G.  M.  Chapman  (Mgr.), 
M.  P.  Laubscher,  1 

C.  S.  Watrous,       I 

A.  E.  Miller,  j        ■ 

F.  Koenig,  j 


Right  End. 
Right  Tackle. 
Right  Guard. 
Center. 
Left  Guard. 
Left  Tackle. 
Left  End. 
Quarter  Back. 
Right  Half  Back. 
Left  Half  Back. 
Full  Back. 

Substitutes. 


College  Paper 

C.  A.  C.  Lookout 

( Published  monthly  during  the  College  year) 

L  W.  Patterson,  .  .  Editor-in-Chief. 

Business  Manager. 


C.  H.  Welton,  . 
T.  C.  Waters,  . 
F.  Koenig, 
W.  W.  Ohlweiler, 
S.  P.  Hollister,  . 
M.  P.  Laubscher, 
C.  S.  Watrous,    . 


Assistant  Manager. 
Treasurer. 
College  Notes. 
Athletics. 
Alumni  Notes. 
Exchanges. 
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Eclectic   Literary  Society 

This  society  holds  weekly  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  improvement 
in  writing  and  speaking.  Original  papers,  declamations,  and  extempore 
debates  are  the  principal  features  of  its  regular  programs. 


Officers 


R  A.  Miller, 
C.  W.  Dewey, 
H.  E.  Chapman, 
P.  C.  Dunham, 
P.  C.  Dunham, 
W.  P.  Smith, 


President. 

Vice-President. 

Recording  Secretary. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Treasurer. 

Marshal. 


College  Shakespearean  Club 

The  Shakespearean  Club,  like  the  above,  has  for  its  object  the  mental 
culture  of  its  members.  Weekly  programs  of  declamations,  essays,  and 
debates  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  literary  ability  and 
oratorical  genius. 

Officers 


S.  P.  Hollister, 
H.  B.  Risley, 
G.  M.  Chapman, 
A.  E.  Moss, 
P.  W.  Graff, 

C.  H.  Welton, 

D.  J.  Minor, 
C.  A.  Watts, 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
First  Director. 
Second  Director. 
Third  Director. 


Class  Officers 


1905,  G.  M.  Chapman, 

1906,  H.  B.  Risley, 

1907,  A.  E.  Miller, 

1908,  H.  T.  Dyson, 


President. 
President. 
President. 
President. 


Summer?  School  Officers,  1904 


Miss  L.  Marietta  Piatt, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Cass, 
Miss  Annie  D.  Kyle,      . 


President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Military  Organization 

Cadet  Commissioned  and  Noncommissioned  Officers 
R.  Bennett,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Military  Tactics,  Captain  and 
Commandant. 

Cadet  Captain. 


C.  H.  Welton, 
S.  P.  Hollister, 
I.  W.  Patterson, 
H.  B.  Risley, 

G.  M.  Chapman, 
H.  E.  Chapman, 
W.  W.  Ohlweiler 
F.  Koenig, 
P.  W.  Graff, 
R.  G.  Tryon, 
M.  P.  Laubscher. 
T.  C.  Waters, 

D.  J.  Minor, 
C.  J.  Grant, 
P.  C.  Dunham, 
F.  A.  Miller, 
A.  E.  Moss, 
O.  D.  Tuller, 
L.  J.  Braski, 


First  Lieutenant. 
Second  Lieutenant. 
First  Sergeant. 
Quartermaster  Sergeant. 
Bugle  Sergeant. 
Color  Sergeant. 
Second  Sergeant. 
Third  Sergeant. 
Fourth  Sergeant. 
Fifth  Sergeant. 


Corporals. 


College  Orchestra 

Professor  E.  H.  Lehnert,  Director 
W.  R.  Nash, 

First  Violins. 

Second  Violins. 

Cellos. 
Clarionet. 

Cornets. 

French  .Horn. 

Trombone. 

Piano. 

Alumni  Association 

Harry  L.  Garrigus,  '98,  .            President. 

Charles  R.  Green,  '95,    .  .             Secretary. 

Mrs.  Grace  B.  Eddy,  'g6,  .            Treasurer. 


T.  W.  Issajeff, 

F.  O.  Vinton, 
C.  J.  Grant,         ) 
M.  C.  Wemett,   > 
Julius  Hauschild,  ) 
Miss  Grant,  ) 

G.  M.  Chapman,  Jr., 
H.  E.  Chapman,   ) 
W.  G.  Griswold,  > 
E.  L.  Barnes,       ' 
E.  Bemis, 

J.  N.  Fitts, 
Miss  Hopson, 


no 
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ALUMNI    AND   ALUMNAE 


1883 

Fred  Birge  Brown,  Lumber  Dealer, 

Charles  Spencer  Foster,  Buffer, 

Henry  Richard  Hoisington,  Jr. ,  Farmer, 
Burke  Hough,  Groceryman, 

Arthur  Sherwood  Hubbard,       Salesman, 
Andrew  Keith  Thompson,  Express  Agent, 


Address  not  known. 
Terry ville,  Conn. 
Coventry,  Conn. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
220W.  29th  st. ,  N.  Y.  Cy. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Clifford  S.  Barnes, 
Jerry  Lincoln  Fenn, 


Frank  S.  Hubbard.* 

Andrew  Hyde, 

Vet.  Surgeon, 

Fred  C.  Leavens, 

Farmer, 

Samuel  Q.  Porter, 

Stock  Breeder, 

1885 

Robert  A.  Ayer, 

Lumberman, 

Horace  S.  Eaton, 

Farmer, 

Frank  E.  Fenner, 

Merchant, 

Archer  C.  Ford, 

Orchardist, 

Royal  E.  Myers, 

Doctor, 

Isaac  B.  Wakeman; 

R.  E.  Dealer 

and  Broker, 

1886 

John  H.  Atkins, 

Farmer, 

Eugene  A.  Bailey,  f 

Edgar  S.  Blair, 

Clerk, 

Wilbur  L.  Chamberlain, 

Electrician, 

Fred  T.  Coe, 

Bookkeeper, 

John  H.  Gardner,  Jr., 

Vet.  Surgeon, 

1884 

Liveryman,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Asst.  Clerk, 
Superior  Court,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Address  not  known. 
Wauregan,  Conn. 
West  Plains,  Mo. 


Olympia,  Wash. 
Windham,  Conn. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Grant's  Pass,  Oregon. 
Address  not  known. 

156  Br'dway.N.Y.  City. 


Middle  town,  Conn. 

Address  not  known. 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Address  not  known. 
Norwich,  Conn. 


*  Died  April,  1902,  at  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
t  Died  Sept.  18,  1895,  at  Loveland,  Col. 
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Henry  R.  Hay  den, 

Salesman, 

East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Selden  W.  Hayes, 

Asst.  Prin.  Farm 

School, 

Box  965,  Hartf  d,  Conn. 

Bruce  Hough, 

Chair  Mfr., 

West  Gardner,  Mass. 

Edgar  J.  Leavenworth, 

Farmer, 

Seymour,  Conn., 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 

John  B.  Perry, 

Farmer, 

Clark's  Fall,  Conn. 

Arthur  L.  Reed, 

Farmer, 

No.  Coventry,  Conn. 

Fred  A.  Robinson, 

Dentist, 

Shanghai,  China. 

Ira  B.  Smith, 

Salesman, 
J  887 

Address  not  known. 

Dexter  E.  Hall, 

Salesman, 

Box  1382,  Meriden, 

Conn. 

William  J.  Irwin, 

Emp'd  in  Mfg. , 

15  Oak  street, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

William  S.  Lee, 

Farmer, 

Hanover,  Conn. 

Sidney  H.  Perry, 

Salesman, 

Danielson,  Conn. 

Edward  F.  Weed, 

Supt.  of  R.  E., 

Rowayton,  Conn. 

John  W.  Yeomans, 

Mech.  Engineer, 
1888 

New  England  Butt  Co. , 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Willette  Lincoln  Alley, 

Butcher, 

Banksville,  Conn. 

Wesley  Roswell  Coe, 

Teacher, 

2  Hillhouse  Ave., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Henry  Bacon  Hubbard, 

Bookkeeper, 

21  Orman  Place,  Brook- 
lyn Boro',  N.  Y.  City. 

George  Henry  Knowles, 

Gardener, 

Ellington,  Conn. 

Keeney  B.  Loomis, 

Farmer, 

So.  Manchester,  Conn. 

Harry  Lincoln  Quinlin.* 

Charles  William  Roberts, 

Farmer, 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Clarence  Henry  Savage, 

Farmer, 

Storrs,  Conn. 

Charles  Augustus  Wheeler, 

Teacher, 
1889 

Storrs,  Conn. 

Merton  Chapman, 

Nurse, 

Groton,  Conn. 

Samuel  Hart  Deming, 

Machinist, 

17  Warner  street, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Fred  Alfred  McKenzie, 

Emp'd  in  Mfg. , 

Atlantic  Screw  Co. , 

Hartford,  Conn. 

*  Died  Feb.  24, 1893,  at  Newfield,  Conn. 
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Ernst  Hamilton  Brandt, 

Merrill  Everett  Brown, 

Charles  James  Gilmore, 
Wilbur  Lionel  Goodenough, 
Latham  Hull, 
John  Hunter  Lacke, 

Carlton  Elbert  Lane, 
Clarence  Bronson  Lane, 
George  Neth, 

Charles  Backus  Pomeroy,  Jr. 
Robert  Garland  Shepard, 
Adolph  Carl  Sternberg,  Jr., 
Willis  LeRoy  Wetmore, 


1890 

Manager,  450  Broome  street, 

.New  York  City. 
Sec'y  Derby-Shelton 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,        Box  1049,  Derby,  Conn. 
Address  not  known. 
Salesman,  Winchester  Ctr.,  Conn. 

Stockbreeder,         No.  Stonington,  Conn. 
Lawyer,  177  Montague  st,  Br'k- 

lyn  Boro\  N.  Y.  City. 
Grain  Dealer,         Address  not  known. 
Dep.  of  Agr'lture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Electrician,  Address  not  known. 

,    Farmer,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

Address  not  known. 
Fruit  Grower,         West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Farmer,  Winchester,  Conn. 


Herbert  Porch  Caldwell, 

Charles  Vibert  Chandler, 

Walter  Ernest  Cummings, 
James  Sumner  Fowler, 
John  Carter  Frisbie, 
Alfred  Herbert  Griswold, 
Arthur  Gilbert  Hall, 

Harry  Grant  Manchester, 
George  Henry  Merwin, 
Fred  Rosebrooks, 
Walter  Lyman  Rosebrooks, 
Charles  Herbert  Vibert, 

Allen  Rice  Yale, 


1891 

Salesman, 

Clerk, 

Hardware, 
Fruit  Grower, 
Civil  Engineer, 
Mechanic, 
Salesman, 

Farmer, 
Farmer, 
Farmer, 
Hardware , 
Farmer, 

Farmer, 


234  Putnam  St., 

Hartford,  Conn. 
428  Franklin  Ave., 

Hartford,  Conn. 
West  Medway,  Mass. 
Florida. 

Danielson,  Conn. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
104  So.  Colony  st., 

Meriden,  Conn. 
Sta.  A,  Winsted,  Conn. 
Southport,  Conn. 
Willimantic,  Conn. 
Webster,  Mass. 
85  Windsor  ave., 
Meriden,  Conn. 
Meriden,  Conn. 


Charles  George  Allen, 
Seth  Herbert  Buell, 
Aaron  William  Fenn, 
Henry  Edward  French, 


1892 

Bookkeeper, 

Minister, 
Farmer, 
Farm  Supt., 


Turnerville,  Conn. 
Ravenna,  Neb. 
Plymouth,  Conn. 
Box  1039,  Hartford, 

Conn. 
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Printer, 

Electrician, 

Forester, 

Farmer, 

18p3 

Farmer, 
Farmer, 


76  Lexington  ave., 

New  York  City. 

7  Cedar  Court, 

Norwich,  Conn. 

62  Harrison  street, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

North  Haven,  Conn. 

Milford,  Conn. 
North  Haven,  Conn. 


George  Henry  Hall, 
Walter  Holden, 
Walter  Francis  Schultz, 
Herbert  Edmund  Warner, 

Ernest  Treat  Beard, 
Walter  Harley  Bishop, 
Charles  Henry  Brimble.* 
Frederick  William  Darnstedt, 
William  Bailey  Dayton, 
Walter  Morgan  Donovan, 

Charles  Wells  Eddy, 
Edward  Blodgett  Fitts, 
William  James  Frey, 
Martin  Moore  Frisbie, 
Harvey  Clark  Harrison, 

Frank  Curtis  Osborne, 

Martin  Hibbard  Parker, 
Homer  Gurley  Sperry, 

Walter  Arnold  Warren, 

Charles  H.  Brimble. *f 
Hobart  James  Brockett,:): 
Seth  Herbert  Buell.f 
John  Carter  Frisbie.  f 
Harvey  Clark  Harrison. f 
Martin  Hibbard  Parker. f 
Louise  Jane  Rosebrooks,:f 
Walter  Francis  Schultz. f 
Anna  Mabel  Fitts,  nee  Snow,:): 
Herbert  Edmund  Warner. f 
Walter  Arnold  Warren. f 
Nellie  Louise  Bingham,  nee 
Wilson,:): 

*  Died  June,  1900,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

t  Graduated  with  an  earlier  class  ;  returned  and  completed  the  four-year  course 
•stablished  in  1893. 

%  Three-year  course. 

8 


Electrician, 

Farmer, 

Clerk, 

Civil  Engineer, 
Farm  Supt. , 
Farmer, 
Farmer, 
Stenographer, 

Clerk, 

Farmer, 


New  Britain,  Conn. 
Plantsville,  Conn. 
235  Second  st.,  Br'klyn 
Boro\  N.  Y.  City. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
N.  Lebanon  Ctr.,  N..Y. 
Suffield,  Conn, 
Southington,  Conn. 
62  W.  nth  street, 

New  York  City. 
Pier  14  East  River, 

New  York  City. 
So.  Coventry,  Conn. 
Insurance  Agent,  Hartford,  Conn.,  with 
Prudential  Ins.  Co. 
Rockville,  Conn., 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


Fruit  Grower, 
1894 

.Farmer, 


Nurse, 
Housekeeper, 


Clinton ville,  Conn. 


So.  Coventry, ;Conn. 


N.Lebanon  Ctr.,  N.  Y. 


Housekeeper,         Mansfield,  Conn. 
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Francis  Ariel  Bartlett, 
Martin  Moore  Frisbie,f 
Charles  Robert  Green, 


George  Ransom  Hall, 

William  App  Richard  Hawley , 

Arthur  Clayton  James 4 

Arthur  Joseph  Pierpont, 
Arthur  Edward  Shedd, 
William  Alonzo  Stocking,  Jr., 

Arthur  Hatch  Sturdevant4 
Albert  Buckingham  Tyler 4 

Howard  Grant  Barber, 
Grace  Emily  Eddy,  nde 

Blakeman, 
Olive  Nicholson  Clark, 
Albert  Ernest  Coles, 
Clayton  Theron  Curtis, 
John  Harry  Evans, 
Ethel  Eugenia  Freeman, 
Olcott  Frederick  King 4 
Grace  Edith  Palmer,  nie  Snow,  Housekeeper, 


1895 

Clerk, 

Simsbury,  Conn. 

Asst.  to  State 

Librarian, 

161  Seymour  street, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Salesman, 

311  Garden  street, 

Hartford,  Conn, 

Broker, 

320  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 

R.  P.  Clerk, 

57  Allen  Place, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Merchant, 

Preston,  Conn. 

Teacher,  and  Asst.  in  Ex.  Sta. , 

Storrs,  Conn, 

Farmer, 

Bridgewater,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

Address  not  known. 

1896 

Teacher, 

Housekeeper, 

Teacher, 

Farmer, 

Farmer, 

Doctor, 

Clerk, 

Farmer, 


Leroy  Minor  Tucker, 
Ernest  Henry  Waite, 

Harry  E.  Atwood.* 
Robert  D.  Beardsley, 

Frederick  N.  Buell, 

Fred  F.  Bushnell, 
Francis  Comber, 
John  N.  Fitts, 
Charles  L.  Foskett, 


Farmer, 
Landscape  Gar d. 

1897 

Civil  Engineer, 

Bridge  Builder, 

Vet.  Surgeon, 
Farm  Supt. , 
Mechanic, 
Clerk, 


Union,  Conn. 

Simsbury,  Conn. 
Say  brook,  Conn. 
Rockfall,  Conn. 
E.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Spring  Hill,  Conn. 
South  Windsor,  Conn. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Middletown,  Conn., 
Cobalt,  Conn. 


28  Arch  street, 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
168  Beach  street, 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Winsted,  Conn. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Storrs,  Conn. 
Gilbert  Clock  Co., 

Winsted,  Conn. 


t  See  note  on  preceding  page  marked  t. 
*  Died  Jan.  12,  1904. 
%  Three-year  course. 
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Housekeeper, 
Student, 

Student, 


Terryville,  Conn. 
46  William  street, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Yale  University,  cor. 
High  &  Library  sts., 
N.  Haven,  Conn. 


Insurance  Agent,  Norf oik, Conn.,  R.F.  D. 
Farmer,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Farmer,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Farmer,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Erma  L.  Webb,  nie  Fuller, 
Albert  C.  Gilbert, 

R.  D.  Gilbert, 


Arthur  O.  Green.* 
Grove  H.  Johnson, 
Harry  B.  Luce, 
Victor  E.  Lucchini, 
Benjamin  S.  Taylor, 


Dennis  Julian  Burgess, 
Charles  Sydney  Chapman, 
Charles  Stoddard  Francis, 
Harry  Lucian  Garrigus, 
Walter  Stanley  Gillette, 
Willis  Nicholas  Hawley.f 
Herbert  Kirkpatrick, 
Edwin  Shepard  Mansfield, 
Herman  Frederick  Onthrup, 

Joseph  William  Pincus, 
Max  Schaffrath, 
Clinton  Gold  Smith, 
George  Ernest  Smith, 
Norman  James  Webb, 


Selma  Alida  Carlson, 
Frank  Dexter  Clapp, 

Roscoe  Hoskins  Gardner, 
Irvin  Edson  Gilbert, 
Arthur  Franklin  Green, 
George  Melville  Greene, 

Ida  Louise  Hobby, 
Willard  Whitaker  James, 

Elsie  Sophia  Leach, 

*  Died  April,  1898,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

t  Died  at  Philadelphia,  Nov.  19,  1898.    First  Sergeant,  Company  H,  Third  Regi- 
ment, Connecticut  Volunteers. 


1898 

Clerk, 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

Forestry  Bureau 

,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Civil  Engineer, 

Danielson,  Conn. 

Farm  Supt., 

Storrs,  Conn. 

Stenographer, 

North  Haven,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

Spring  Hill,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

North  Haven,  Conn. 

Student, 

Wesley  an  University, 

Middletown,  Conn 

Teacher, 

Woodbine,  N.  J. 

Superintendent, 

Box  73,  Coalinga,  Cal, 

Forestry  School, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Civil  Engineer, 

Derby,  Conn. 

Machinist, 

Terryville,  Conn. 

1899 

Teacher, 

Stafford  Springs,  Conn, 

P.  O.  Clerk, 

21^  Church  street, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Nurseryman, 

Cromwell,  Conn. 

Woodworker, 

Waterville,  Conn. 

Farm  Supt., 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

Chemist, 

Care  of  Colgate  &  Co. , 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Housekeeper, 

Mansfield,  Conn. 

Civil  Engineer, 

11  Hartley  Place, 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Housekeeper, 

Plain ville,  Conn. 

u6 
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Willard  Ernest  Mason, 
Edward  Francis  Manchester, 
George  Harry  Miner, 
Willis  Mills  Nettleton, 

Bertha  May  Garrigus,  nee 

Patterson, 
Clarence  D wight  Smith, 
Benjamin  Hovey  Walden, 

Cassius  Way, 

Elmer  Clinton  Welden, 

Katherine  Rosetta  Lucchini, 
nee  Yale, 

Frederick  Joseph  Baldwin, 
Edwin  Stanley  Bishop, 
Marie  Carrie  Brown, 

Herman  Deane  Edmond, 
Harry  David  Emmons, 
Gertrude  Eliza  Grant, 
Hester  Clarice  Luce,  nee  Hall, 
Anna  Christina  Bushnell,  nee 

Jacobson, 
Irving  Charles  Karr.f 
Edith  Sara  Latimer, 

Lena  Eliza  Latimer, 
John  Bowers  Lyman, 
Christie  Jennie  Mason, 
Eva  Belle  Knowlton,  nee 

Mason, 
Edna  Mabel  Nason,* 
Albert  Vincent  Osman, 
Hanna  Bertha  Squire, 
Horace  George  Williams, 

Joseph  Howard  Blakeslee, 
Edwin  Pike  Brown, 
William  Wallace  Dimock, 


Student, 

Mansfield,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

Bristol,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

Vernon,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

Washington  Depot, 

Conn. 

Housekeeper, 

Storrs,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

Westminster,  Conn. 

Asst.  Exp'r.  Sta. 

,  Conn.  Agr.  Exp'r.  Sta., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Student, 

309  Eddy  street, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Emp.  in  mining, 

El  Oro,  Estado  de 

Mexico,  Mexico, 

Housekeeper, 

Meriden,  Conn. 

1900 

Surveyor, 

Watertown,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

Clintonville,  Conn. 

Teacher, 

Box  304,  Stratford, 

Conn. 

Instructor, 

Storrs,  Conn. 

Clerk, 

Plymouth,  Conn. 

Teacher, 

Mt.  Hope,  Conn. 

Housekeeper, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Housekeeper, 

Winsted,  Conn. 

Supt.Y.W.  C.A., 

5  Lodge  street, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Teacher, 

North  Canton,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

East  Hampton,  Conn, 

Clerk, 

Storrs,  Conn. 

Housekeeper,  Mansfield,  Conn. 


*  Died  March  17,  1901. 


Student, 

Amherst,  Mass. 

Teacher, 

Stafford,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

East  Hartford,  Conn. 

1901 

Insurance  Agt. 

,      Plymouth,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

So.  Manchester,  Conn 

Student, 

319  Huestis  street, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

t  Died  Feb.  20, 

1905,  at  West  Haven,  Conn. 
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Theodore  Francis  Downing, 
Charles  Wen tworth  Fairchild, 
Elia  Tom  Kuzirian, 
Frederick  Henry  Plumb, 
Frederick  William  Pratt, 

Walter  Franklin  Thorpe, 

John  Hamilton  Vallett, 

Howard  Linden  Bushnell, 
John  Skinner  Carpenter, 
Alfred  Byron  Clark, 
Stephen  Miller  Crowell, 
Vera  Es telle  Freeman, 
Elizabeth  Emily  Goodrich, 
Lester  Ford  Harvey, 
George  Hubert  Hollister, 
George  Herbert  Lamson,  Jr., 

Jennie  Maude  Olin, 
James  Byron  Twing, 
Laura  Josephine  Wheeler, 

Ralph  Johnson  Averill, 
Arthur  Charles  Hauck, 
Allen  Wilbur  Manchester, 

Morton  Elbert  Pierpont, 
Wilbur  Foshay  Stocking, 
Toros  Assadoor  Varbedian, 

Fourth 

Akers,  Ella  Margaret, 
Comstock,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Dewell,  Robert  Treat, 
Dimock,  Rosa  Warner, 
Ford,  Frederic  Jerome, 
Manchester,  Harry  Grant, f 
Shurtleff,  D wight  Knowlton, 

Bachelor  of  Science  Graduate 

Edmond,  Herman  Deane,  Instructor,  Storrs,  Conn. 


Ins.  Agent, 

Willimantic,  Conn. 

Merchant, 

Nichols,  Conn. 

Gard'r&  Teach  'r, 

Box  21,  Cranston,  R.  I. 

Teacher, 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Mechanic, 

16  Hunt  avenue, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Student, 

119  Dryden, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mechanic, 

Uncasville,  Conn. 

1902 

Insurance  Agt. , 

Willimantic,  Conn. 

Clerk, 

East  Hampton,  Conn. 

Student, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Student, 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Teacher, 

Spring  Hill,  Conn. 

Housekeeper, 

East  Hampton,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

Romford,  Conn. 

Gardener, 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Student, 

64  Lake  Place, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Teacher, 

Plainfield,  Conn. 

Ins.  Agent, 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Housekeeper, 

Trumbull,  Conn. 

1903 

Farmer, 

Washington,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

Mansfield,  Conn. 

Student, 

Brown  University, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Milk  Dealer, 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

Madison,  Wis. 

Student, 

Putnam,  Conn. 

1904 

Year  Graduates 

Housekeeper, 

Charlestown,  R.  I. 

Buttermaker, 

Simsbury,  Conn. 

Clerk, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Teacher, 

Merrow,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

Washington,  Conn. 

Farmer, 

Sta.  A,  Winsted,  Conn 

Student, 

Storrs,  Conn. 

t  Graduated  from  a  shorter  course  in  1891. 
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SUMMARY 


Total  number  of  students  graduated,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four, 
of  whom  twenty-eight  are  women. 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  longer  or  shorter  courses  :  914. 


Farmers,        .... 

57 

Physicians,     . 

2 

Clerks,  Salesmen,  and  Book- 

Dairymen and  Butterm'k'rs 

t          2 

keepers,       .... 

29 

Nurses, 

2 

Teachers, 

15 

Liveryman,    . 

Housekeepers, 

15 

Real  Estate  Dealer, 

Students,        .... 

15 

Manufacturer, 

Superintendents  and  Agents, 

10 

Dentist, 

Mechanics,     .... 

9 

Mechanical  Engineer,    . 

Merchants,     .... 

9 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Superintendent 

Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and 

Y.W.  C.  A.,  Superintendent 

Fruit  Growers,  . 

8 

Lawyer,          .         .         » 

Civil  Eng'rs  and  Surveyors, 

7 

Employed  in  Mining,    . 

Assistants    in    the    Depart- 

Clergyman,   .         .         . 

ment  of  Agriculture  and 

Printer, 

Exper.  Stations, 

4 

Librarian, 

Electricians, 

4 

Broker, 

Veterinary  Surgeons,    . 

3 

Landscape  Gardener,    . 

Lumbermen  and  Foresters, 

3 

Chemist, 

Employed  in  Manufacturing, 

2 

Occupation  not  known, 

2 

Stockbreeders, 

2 

Deceased, 

9 

Graduates,  upon  changing  their  addresses,  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  the  President  of  the  College,  that  the  above 
list  may  be  kept  up  to  date ;  and  the  aid  of  class  secretaries  and 
all  others  is  solicited,  that  the  list  may  be  properly  revised  each 
year. 


FROM  OUR 
EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS 

THE  NEXT  TWENTY-FIVE  PAGES 
ARE  TAKEN 


PLUM  TWIGS  WITH  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


PEACH  TWIGS  INCRUSTED  WITH  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 
From   Bulletin  30 


COOKING  SULPHUR,  LIME,  AND  SALT  MIXTURE 


A  PRACTICAL  SPRAYING  OUTFIT  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


PLOT  OF  CUCUMBERS  SPRAYED  WITH  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


PLOT  OF  CUCUMBERS  NOT  SPRAYED 
(This  and  the  preceding  photograph  were  taken  on  the  same  day) 

From    Bulletin   30 


BORDEAUX    A3  A    REMEDY    FOR   MELON    BLIGHT 

An  experiment  to  determine  the  effect  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
as  a  remedy  for  the  disease  was  made  during  the  past  season. 
Two  plots  of  cucumbers  of  twenty-four  hills  each  were  planted. 

September  12th,  blight  began  to  appear  on  the  unsprayed 
plot.  September  21st,  growth  on  the  unsprayed  plot  had 
stopped,  so  that  no  new  leaves  or  blossoms  were  developed. 
By  September  25th  the  unsprayed  plants  had  all  turned  yellow 
or  dry  and  worthless,  while  the  sprayed  plot  was  in  good  con- 
dition. October  5th,  the  plants  of  the  sprayed  plot  were  still 
in  good  condition  and  were  setting  blossoms  and  fruit,  while 
the  plants  of  the  unsprayed  plot  were  entirely  dead.  October 
12th,  cold  weather  destroyed  all  vines. 

The  yield  of  cucumbers  was  as  follows : 


Date. 


Sprayed.     Unsprayed. 


August  22, 
August  27, 
August  31, 
September    3, 
September    7, 
September  12, 
September  14, 
September  17, 
September  21, 
September  23, 
September  25, 
September  28, 
October    2, 
October    5, 
October    7, 
October  10, 
October  13, 


18 

63 

3i 

118 

7i 
69 

166 
34 
72 

121 
80 

128 
96 

122 
52 
47 
10 


1.3 

39 
32 
85 
53 
50 
120 
30 
25 
32 
16 
10 


Total, 


1,2c, 


550 


Three  plots  of  muskmelons  were  planted,  two  of  which  were 
sprayed,  the  third  being  left  unsprayed.  Owing  to  the  cold 
season,  none  of  the  melons  matured  fruits. 

The  result  of  spraying  was  practically  the  same  with  the 
melons  as  with  the  cucumbers.  Traces  of  blight  could  be  seen 
on  the  sprayed  foliage,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently  abundant 
to  do  any  harm.  The  unsprayed  plants  succumbed  to  the  dis- 
ease even  before  the  cucumbers  did. 

The  above  is  a  brief  excerpt  from  "  Spraying  Notes  for  1903,"  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Bennett,  printed  as  Bulletin  30 


FIG.  7.     BORDEAUX  AT  THE  END  OF  FIVE  HOURS.     PROPERLY 
MADE  AT  LEFT,  IMPROPERLY  AT  RIGHT 

Directions  for  properly   mixiny   and  applying   Bordeaux  are  giuen   in   Bulletin   30 


RECORDS   OF  A    DAIRY  HERD   FOR 
FIVE   YEARS 

By  C.  L.  Beach 
Bulletin  No.  29,  February,  1904 


GRADE  JERSEY,  NO.  24.      AVERAGE  FOR  FOUR  YEARS,  341  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER 

During  the  five  years  covered  by  these  records,  the  variety 
and  amount  of  food  and  the  care  of  the  herd  have  been  much 
the  same.  The  increase  in  the  net  profits  from  $1.23  loss  in 
1899  to  $21.64  profit  in  1903  must  be  attributed  to  the  selection 
of  animals  better  suited  to  dairy  purposes.  The  average  cost 
of  animals  added  to  the  herd  since  1899  is  $42.50.  What 
change  in  the  system  of  feeding  or  caring  for  the  herd  would 
have  resulted  in  as  large  an  increase  in  net  profit?  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  results  secured  from  this  herd  cannot  be 
secured  by  the  average  farmer. 


RECORDS  OF  A  DAIRY   HERD  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


GRADE  JERSEY,   NO.  27.      REPRESENTING   "DAIRY  TYPE."    AVERAGE 
FOR  THREE  YEARS,  511  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER  AND  $57.25  NET  PROFIT 


REGISTERED  DEVON,   NO.  34.     REPRESENTING    "LACKING    DIGESTIVE 
CAPACITY"  "WEEDED  OUT"  AFTER  A  NET  LOSS  OF  $2.28 

From    Bulletin   29. 


Table  ii. 

Comparison  of  the  five  most  profitable  and  the  five  least  profitable 


cows  in  the  herd,  for  five 

years. 

Year. 

Cost  of 
food. 

Yield  of 

fat, 

in  lbs. 

Profit. 

i8qq. 

Five  most  profitable  cows,        .... 
Five  least  profitable  cows,         .... 

$56.54 
52.02 

304.2 
188.6 

$26.91 
4.09* 

Difference, 

i  goo. 

Five  most  profitable  cows,         .... 
Five  least  profitable  cows,        .... 

$4.52 

$60 . 30 

45.38 

115. 6 

377-4 
164.4 

$3I.OO 

$43.27 

5-75* 

Difference, 

igoi. 

Five  most  profitable  cows,         .... 
Five  least  profitable  cows,         .         .         .         . 

$14.92 

$53.24 
43.38 

213.0 

375-3 
217.2 

$49.02 

$44.25 
15.68 

Difference,  ....... 

IQ02. 

Five  most  profitable  cows,         .... 
Five  least  profitable  cows,         .... 

$9.86 

$59.52 
51.45 

158. 1 

376.2 
236.6 

$28.57 

$43.71 
13.71 

Five  most  profitable  cows,         .... 
Five  least  profitable  cows,         .... 

$8.07 

$59.46 
56.11 

139.6 

365.5 
268.9 

$30.00 

$40.23 
17.67 

Difference, 

$3-35 

96.6 

$22.56 

*  Loss. 


TYPE  AND  PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITY. 


In  Bulletin  No.  20,  entitled  "A  Study  of  Dairy  Cows,"  it  was 
pointed  out  that  "  type  "  was  an  indication  of  dairy  capacity. 
In  Table  12,  the  cows  under  consideration  have  been  divided 
into  three  divisions :  the  "  Dairy  Group,"  those  "  Lacking  Di- 
gestive Capacity,"  and  the  "  Fleshy  Group."  The  cows  in  the 
dairy  group  include  all  those  spare  and  angular  in  outline  and 
with  deep  bodies.  The  second  group  includes  those  lacking 
in  depth  and  width  of  barrel.  The  fleshy  group  includes  those 
with  heavy  frame,  thick  neck,  heavy  shoulders,  full  crops, 
round  at  the  withers,  heavy  brisket,  and,  as  a  class,  those  that 
take  on  flesh  easily  and  look  smooth  and  plump. 


From  Bulletin  29 


RECORDS    OF    A   DAIRY    HERD    FOR    FIVE    YEARS. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  amount  of  milk  given,  the 
amount  of  fat  produced,  and  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
each  individual  cow  in  the  college  herd  were  observed  and  re- 
corded. The  milk  from  each  cow  was  weighed  at  each  milking 
throughout  the  whole  period.  The  fat  yield  was  calculated 
from  the  milk  yield  and  from  Babcock  tests  of  composite  sam- 
ples from  six  milkings,  collected  twice  each  month.  The  grain 
allotted  each  cow  was  weighed,  and  the  roughage  was  weighed 
or  closely  estimated.  The  results  afford  a  safe  basis  for  a  com- 
parison of  individuals.  The  average  production,  cost  of  keep, 
and  profit  are  not  far  from  the  results  that  might  be  expected 
from  any  good  herd,  well  managed,  and  under  present  Con- 
necticut conditions. 

INDIVIDUALS   OF   THE   HERD. 

From  one  point  of  view,  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  herd 
was  not  made  up  of  the  same  individuals  throughout  the  entire 
period.  Several  cows  were  eliminated,  however,  on  account  of 
old  age,  others  because  unprofitable,  and  eighteen  because  found 
to  be  affected  with  tuberculosis.  The  records  for  each  year 
extend  from  October  ist  to  September  30th  and  include  all 
animals  that  were  in  the  herd  for  this  time.  Individual  records 
for  portions  of  a  year  are  eliminated.  During  the  five  years 
which  are  under  consideration,  the  records  of  fifty  individuals 
are  recorded  for  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  three  lactation 
periods. 


GRADE  JERSEY,  NO.  6.     REPRESENTING  "FLESHY  GROUP."    "WEEDED  OUT" 
AFTER  MAKING  A  NET  LOSS  OF  $40.03  IN  1899 
From  Bulletin  29 


RECORDS  OF   A   DAIRY    HERD   FOR   FIVE   YEARS. 


GRADE  HOLSTEIN,  NO   29.     AVERAGE  FOR  FOUR  YEARS,  403  POUNDS 
OF  BUTTER  AND  $32.44  NET  PROFIT 


ffWggP^ 


REGISTERED  JERSEY,  NO.  44.     AVERAGE  FOR  TWO  YEARS,  404  POUNDS 
OF  BUTTER  AND  $27.30  NET  PROFIT 

From   Bulletin   29 


RECORDS  OF  A  DAIRY   HERD  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


GRADE  JERSEY,  NO.  26.     AVERAGE  FOR  FOUR  YEARS,  412  POUNDS 
OF  BUTTER  AND  $34.56  NET  PROFIT 


"% 


1 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE,  NO.  37.     AVERAGE  FOR  THREE  YEARS, 
244  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER  AND  $8.50  NET  LOSS 

From   Bulletin   29 


THE  COVERED   HILK   PAIL 

The  figures  in  the  table  show  that  on  the  average  there  was 
in  a  liter  of  milk  from  the  open  pail  o.n  gram  of  dry  dirt, 
and  from  the  covered  pail  0.04  gram  ;  or  that  63  per  cent,  of 
the  dirt  falling  into  the  open  pail  was  kept  out  of  the  covered 
pail. 


THE  COVERED   PAIL  IN  USE  AT  THE  CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE.    THE  FIRST  JETS  FROM   EACH  QUARTER  OF  THE 

UDDER  ARE   DRAWN   INTO  A  CUP  AND  DISCARDED 

These  amounts  may  be  represented  graphically  by  the  fol- 
lowing diagram  in  which  the  length  of  the  lines  represents  the 
relative  amounts : 


Average 

for  open  pail. 

Average 

for  covered  pail, 
amount  excluded 

by 

covered 

Average 

pail. 

Professor  Stocking's  table  aboue  mentioned,  together  with  other  interesting  matter,  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  25 


fH 


WSi&m-y 


COVERED  MILK  PAILS,     "STADTMULLER  "  PAIL  ON  RIGHT.  "GURLER' 

ON  LEFT 


COVERED  MILK  PAILS.      "STADTMULLER"  PAIL  ON  RIGHT,  "GURLER;" 

ON  LEFT 

From   Bulletin   28 


MILKING  RECORDS 


Our  alumni  have  for  several  years  offered  prizes  to  the  grad- 
uating class  for  proficiency  in  practical  agriculture.  In  prepa- 
ration for  this  contest  a  score  card  was  devised  by  the  writer 
for  judging  efficiency  in  milking.  This  score  card  is  introduced 
here  with  the  results  of  a  preliminary  test.  The  points  cov- 
ered by  the  score  card  indicate  that  the  "  art "  of  milking  may 
be  supplemented  by  some  scientific  knowledge.  Five  boys  took 
part  in  the  contest.  Each  boy  milked  the  same  five  cows  three 
days  in  succession,  and  the  trial,  therefore,  covered  15  days. 


<    * 

Contestants 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  5' 

CO 

VO 

0 

n 

in 

00 

H 

* 

» 

0 

ro 

MD 

O 

O 

O 
O 

0 
O 

0 
O 

O 
O 

O 
O 

Amount  of  milk  secured,  lbs.,  . 

311. 6 

3H-I 

332 

343-6 

343-9 

325.0 

Per  cent,  of  milk  secured,     .     . 

100. 0 

100. 0 

107.0 

IIO.O 

IIO.O 

I05.0] 

Amount  of  fat  secured,  lbs.,  .     . 

14-33 

14.49 

15.OO 

16. 14 

15.81 

I5.60 

Per  cent,  of  fat  secured,       .     . 

100. 0 

101. 1 

104.6 

112. 6 

no. 3 

108.8 

Total  minutes  late  or  early,  .     . 

0 

7 

43 

4i 

6 

Rate  of  milking,  min.  per  cow,  . 

10.2 

10.4 

10.6 

10.5 

10.2 

Germ  content  of  milk  per  cc. ,     . 

1438 

1604 

388 

863 

275 

Germ  content  of  milk  of  rest  of 

herd  per  cc. ,     . 

6150 

2167 

2900 

975 

2038 

This  table  presents  several  points  of  interest :  Four  milkers 
increased  the  milk  flow  7,  10,  10,  and  5  per  cent,  respectively, 
and  the  butter-fat  yield  was  increased  1.1,  4.6,  12.6,  10.3,  and 
8.8  per  cent.  These  milkers  were  familiar  with  Dr.  J.  Hen- 
gerveld's  theory  of  manipulation  of  udder  after  the  ordinary 
flow  has  ceased.  This  is  the  probable  explanation  of  the  in- 
creased production  over  the  3-day  period  preceding  the  contest. 

The  rate  of  milking  may  appear  to  be  slow,  but  each  milker 
dressed  for  milking,  brushed  his  cows  before  milking,  washed 
his  hands,  dampened  the  flank  and  udder  of  the  cow,  rejected 
the  fore  milk,  milked  the  cow  in  a  covered  pail,  weighed,  sam- 
pled, and  secured  the  yield  in  the  time  given. 

The  germ  content  of  the  milk  drawn  by  the  regular  milkers 
during  the  same  time  is  satisfactorily  low,  but  the  contestants 
in  each  case  secured  a  lower  germ  content.  The  samples  from 
the  milk  drawn  by  the  regular  milkers  showed  an  average  of 
2,846  germs  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  the  average  of  the  sam- 
ples from  the  milk  drawn  by  the  contestants  was  914  per  cubic 
centimeter. 

For  Professor  Beach's  score  card  above  referred  to  see  Bulletin  28. 


DEHORNING  CATTLE 


The  shrinkage  in  the  milk  flow  of  dairy  cows  as  the  result 
of  dehorning  has  been  observed  by  other  experiment  stations 
as  follows: 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  10  cows  dehorned,  milk  loss  16%  for 

2  days. 

Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  9  cows  dehorned,  milk  loss  7%   for 

3  milkings. 

Tennessee  Experiment  Station,  19  cows  dehorned,  milk  loss  1.2% 
for  10  days. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station,  5  cows  dehorned,  milk  loss  1  lb.  per 
day  4  days. 

North  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  14  cows  dehorned,  milk  loss  J/£ 
lb.  per  day  2  days. 


OPERATING  WITH  KEYvSTONE  DEHORNER.' 

The  pain  of  the  operation  of  dehorning  has  been  overesti- 
mated, and  the  mortality  is  practically  nothing.  The  shrink- 
age in  the  milk  and  butter-fat  yields  of  dairy  cows  is  small  and 
temporary.  The  worry,  pain,  and  cruelty  of  animals  to  their 
mates  is  eliminated  when  these  instruments  of  torture  are  re- 
moved, and  the  lack  of  fear  and  the  quiet  contentment  of  the 
individuals  of  the  herd  are  at  once  noticeable.  The  benefits 
from  dehorning  dairy  cattle  cannot  be  accurately  measured, 
but  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  in  its  favor  among 
those  who  have  practiced  it  in  their  herds. 

The  results  of  the  tests  of  Professor  Beach  may  be  found  in  Bulletin  28. 


PROTECTING  COWS  FROH  FLIES 

By  C.  L.  Beach  and  A.  B.  Clark 


Remedies:  —  In  response  to  a  demand  for  the  relief  of  stock 
from  the  annoyance  of  flies,  various  remedies  have  been  sug- 
gested : 

i.  A  machine  for  catching  flies  from  the  backs  of  animals  as  they 
•entered  the  stables. 

2.  Destruction  of  larvae  in  the  droppings  by  application  of  lime  or 
the  immediate  spreading  and  drying  of  the  same. 

3.  Application  of  tobacco  powder  and  X.  O.  dust  to  destroy  the  flies. 

4.  The  application  of  repellants: 

(a)  Ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  kerosene  in  water. 

(b)  Fish  oil  with  small  admixture  of  carbolic  acid. 

(c)  Cotton  seed  oil  two  parts  and  pine  tar  one  part. 

(d)  Proprietary  remedies:  Shoo-Fly,  Stop  Fly,  Eureka,  Flyene, 
Sure  Thing,  Cow  Ease,  Cattle  Comfort,  Norwood  Sanitary 
Fluid,  Ely  Fly  Chaser,  Ripley's  Fly  Remover,  Cypher's  Anti- 
fly  Pest,  Victor. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  annoyance  of  cows  by  flies  seems  to  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

2.  Certain  proprietary  ointments,  known  as  "  fly  remov- 
ers/' will  protect  the  animal  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but 
their  use  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  milk  or  butter  fat  se- 
cretion. 

For  full  details  of  the  experiments   consult   Bulletin   32. 


FOOD  VALUE  OF  MILK  SOLIDS  POOR 
AND  RICH  IN  FAT 


Composition  of  milk  fed.  —  The  amounts  of  total  solids  in 
the  milk  were  estimated  by  formula  from  lactometer  readings 
and  the  Babcock  fat  tests.  Samples  were  saved  also  for 
chemical  analyses,  but  the  determinations  were  not  made  until 
the  samples  had  undergone  some  change,  affecting,  no  doubt, 
the  milk  sugar.  Accepting  the  analyses  as  reported,  the  dis- 
tribution of  ingredients  was  not  materially  different  from  that 
in  normal  mixed  milk  containing  corresponding  amounts  of 
total  solids. 

TABLE    45. 

Milk  solids  required  for  one  pound  of  gain,  average  of  16 
Animals. 


Milk  Poor 
in  Fat 

Milk  Rich 
in   Fat 

Average  of  2  pair  calves,  45  days,  .... 
Average  of  first  trial,  2  pair  pigs,  40  days,     . 
Average  of  second  trial,  2  pair  pigs,  30  days, 
Average  of  2  pair  lambs,  60  days,  .... 

Lbs. 
I.03 
I.36 
1 .40 
I.08 

Lbs. 
1. 18 
1.77 
1.56 
i-37 

Average  of  8  pair  animals 

1.22 

1.47 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
comparison  of  the  assimilative  capacity  of  different  classes  of 
animals.  The  table  shows  in  each  case  that  the  pair  receiving 
the  milk  poor  in  fat  required  less  food  for  a  pound  of  gain  than 
the  pair  receiving  the  milk  rich  in  fat ;  and  the  average  for  the 
former  was  20  per  cent.  less. 

Size  of  fat  globules  in  milk  fed.  —  The  size  of  the  fat  glob- 
ules was  determined  at  the  end  of  the  last  experiment.  Milk 
from  the  same  cows  and  at  about  the  same  period  of  lactation 
was  used  in  the  other  experiments.  The  average  diameter  of 
the  fat  globules  in  the  poor  milk,  compared  with  the  average 
diameter  of  the  fat  globules  in  the  rich  milk,  was  as  2  to  3.5, 
and  their  volume  as  1  to  5. 

Size  of  fat  globules  in  human  and  cows'  milk.  —  The  size 
of  fat  globules  in  cows'  milk  is  given  by  Wing  as  T^Vro  to  ssio  0 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  size  of  fat  globules  in  human 
milk,  according  to  Foster  (p.  613),  is  from  5-^Vo  to  T23"o"o  °f 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  largest  fat  globules  in  cows'  milk 
are  therefore  much  larger  than  the  largest  in  human  milk. 

A  page  from   Professor  Beach's   Bulletin  31. 


FOOD    VALUE   OF    MILK    SOLIDS    LOOK    AND    RICH    IN    FAT. 

Results  and  conclusions.  —  These  experiments  were  made 
with  young  animals,  in  which,  no  doubt,  the  digestive  fluids 
were  not  in  full  and  active  operation. 

To  produce  one  pound  of  gain  in  live  weight  in  these  young 
animals,  more  total  solids  were  required  with  the  milk  rich  in 
butter  fat  than  with  the  milk  poor  in  butter  fat. 

Later  in  the  trials  with  pigs  fed  rich  milk  ad  libitum,  serious 
digestive  disturbances  were  noticed. 


FIG.  12.     FAT  GLOBULES  IN  HUMAN  MILK 

The  failure  of  a  pound  of  milk  solids  in  rich  milk  to  make 
equal  or  better  gains  than  a  pound  of  solids  in  the  poor  milk 
was  not  due  apparently  to  lack  of  nitrogenous  material,  but 
rather  to  the  excess  of  fat  or  to  the  character  of  the  fat. 

Larger  fat  globules  were  found  in  the  richer  milk,  and  this 
fact,  in  connection  with  the  digestive  disturbances,  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  reason  for  the  larger  gains  from  a  pound  of 
solids  with  the  poorer  milk. 

Fat  globules  in  human  milk  are  smaller  than  the  fat  globules 
in  cows'  milk.  If  it  is  safe  to  reason  by  analogy  from  the 
brute  to  the  human,  then  whole  milk  containing  a  low  per  cent, 
of  fat  would  seem  to  be  better  suited  for  infant  feeding  than 
whole  milk  high  in  per  cent,  of  fat. 

From  Bulletin  31 
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FIG.  13.     FAT  GLOBULES  IN  HOLSTEIN  MILK 
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FIG.  14.  FAT  GLOBULES  IN  JERSEY  MILK 

From   Bulletin  31 


FIG.  10.     SHOWING   DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAT  IN  CARCASS  OF  PIGS  FED 
SKIM  MILK  AND  RICH  MILK  — THE  LATTER  ON  THE  LEFT 


FIG.  n.     SHOWING  THE   DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAT  IN  CARCASS  OF  PIGS 
FED  SKIM  MILK  AND  RICH  MILK  — THE  LATTER  OM  THE  LEFT  SIDE 

From    Bulletin   31 


FIG.  4.     PIG  NO.  1,  FED  SKIM  MILK.     LOT  II. 


FIG.  5.     PIG  NO.  3,  FED  MILK  POOR  IN  FAT.     LOT  II. 


FIG.  6.     PIG  NO.  5,  FED  MILK  RICH  IN  FAT.     LOT  II. 

From   Bulletin   31 


ROBIN  BUTTERFLY  — RAISED  ON  SKIM  MILK 


ROBIN  BUTTERFLY  IN  6-YEAR-OLD  FORM 
Average  production  for  first  four  periods  of  lactation,  348  pounds  of  butter 

For  a   discussion   of   "  The  Food   Cost  of  Raising   Cctlues  "  see   Bulletin   28 


COPPER  STORRS-RATSKD  ON  SKIM  MILK 


COPPER  STORRS  AT  MATURITY  — A   PREPOTENT  SIRE 

Record  of  dam  —  Average  production  for  5  years,  445  pounds  of  butter 
Record  of  sire's  dam  —  15  pounds  10  ounces  butter  in  7  days 
Record  of  sire's  great  dam  —  18  pounds  12  ounces  butter  in  7  days 

From    Bulletin   28 


A  SUCCESSFUL  BROODER  HOUSE 


The  importance  of  the  brooder  house  is  emphasized  when 
we  consider  that  everyone  engaged  in  commercial  poultry 
keeping  desires  to  produce  a  large  proportion  of  his  annual  crop 
of  chickens  at  some  time  of  the  year  other  than  the  natural 
breeding  season  of  his  fowls.  This  is  true  whether  the  main 
object  be  the  production  of  meat  or  of  eggs.  Fall-hatched 
chicks  are  carried  through  the  winter  to  be  sold  in  the  spring 
as  roasters ;  winter-hatched  chicks  are  marketed  as  early  broil- 
ers ;  while  the  early  spring-hatched  stock  is  either  marketed  at 
the  broiler  age  or  carried  to  maturity  to  be  used  as  breeders  or 
egg  producers. 

Mr.  Stoneburn'a  directions  for  building  a  similar   Brooder  House  are    given  in   Bulletin  33.      14  degrees 
difference  in  temperature  between  chick  floor  and  floor  of  attendant. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  OUR  STATION 

Available  for  free  Distribution 


The  following  publications  of  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  are  available  for  distribution,  and,  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  desire  them. 

BULLETINS 

No.     5.     Atmospheric  Nitrogen  as  Plant  Food. 

No.    6.     Grass  and  Forage  Garden.     Grasses  and  Legumes. 

No.     7.     Chemistry  and  Economy  of  Food. 

No.    8.     Summary  of  Annual  Report  for  1891.     Food  Investigations. 
Nitrogen  and  the  Farmer.    Forage  Crops.    Nitrogen  of  the 
Air    as    Plant    Food.      Fertilizer    Experiments    on    Grass. 
Field  Experiments  with  Fertilizers  by  Farmers. 

No.     9.     Soiling  and  Soiling  Crops.     Feeding  Experiments  with  Soil- 
ing Crops. 

No.  14.     The  Elm  Leaf  Beetle. 

No.  20.     A  Study  of  Dairy  Cows. 

No.  21.     The  Ripening  of  Cream. 

No.  22.     The  Soy  Bean  as  a  Forage  and  Seed  Crop. 

No.  23.     The  Relation  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis  to  that  of  Man  and  its 
Significance  in  the  Dairy  Herd. 

No.  24.     The  History  of  a  Tuberculous  Herd  of  Cows. 

No.  25.     The  Covered  Pail  a  Factor  in  Sanitary  Milk  Production. 

No.  26.     The   Relation   of   Temperature   to   the   Keeping   Property   of 
Milk. 

No.  2,7.     Poultry  as  Food. 

No.  28.     Dairy  Observations. 

No.  29.     Records  of  a  Dairy  Herd  for  Five  Years. 

No.  30.     Spraying  Notes  for  1903. 

No.  31.     The  Food  Value  of  a  Pound  of  Milk  Solids. 

No.  32.     Protecting  Cows  from  Flies. 

No.  33.     A  Successful  Brooder  House. 

No.  34.     The   Amount   of   Protein   Required   in   the   Ration   for   Dairy 
Cows. 

REPORTS 
The  Reports  of  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  1888, 
'89,  '90,  '91,  '94,  '95,  '96,  '97,  '98,  '99,  1900,  1901,  1902-3  are  available  for 
free  distribution. 

Address  all  Requests  to  the  Director  of  Storrs  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Storrs,  Conn. 
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